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DR. GUSTAVE GELEY AND HIS WORK 


AN APPRECIATION 
BY STANLEY DE BRATH, M. INST. C. E. (LONDON) 


The tragic death of Dr. Geley by the crash of the aeroplane 
in which he was travelling from Warsaw to Paris on the 15th 
of July last is a terrible blow to metapsychic science, for he was 
distinguished among its students and professors by his pro- 
found knowledge of the treacherous ground he was surveying, 
of the ceaseless precautions necessary against illusion of every 
kind, and the prime necessity of sympathetic treatment of its 
human instruments while relaxing no jot of scientific caution. 

Professor Driesch, the eminent biologist and Professor of 
Philosophy in Leipsic University, has said in a recent article 
(Quest, July, 1924) that “ the actuality of psychical phenom- 
ena is doubted today only by the incorrigible dogmatist ”: and 
inthis he is alluding more especially to the physical phenomena 
of materialisation, to which Dr. Geley was so distinguished a 
witness. 

Born in 1868 at Monceaux-les-Mines (Saone et Loire, 
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France), he passed his medical studies at Lyons with bril- 
liancy, taking the first prize for his thesis from the Faculty of 
Medicine, and established himself at Annecy (Haute Savoie) 
in 1891. The local press testifies warmly to the many friends 
he made in that town and the interest he took in the evening 
classes for the study of scientific subjects, more especially the 
teaching of evolutionary science. His first published work, 
Les Preuves du Transformisme, arose from these evening 
lectures. His practice was large and growing when the war 
broke out, and he placed himself at the disposal of the Govern- 
mental Medical Service. He was sent to Morocco and recalled 
to Paris as Secretary to the Council of Military Hygiene, his 
services being acknowledged by the distinction of Chevalier de 
la Légion @honneur. His active metapsychic studies began at 
Geneva, where he worked with Professors Flournoy and 
Lemaitre in the Society for Psychical Research there. 

In 1918, Mr. Jean Meyer, convinced of the far-reaching 
import of Psychical Research, and himself a witness of facts 
that opened his eyes to the realities that lie behind it, founded 
and endowed the International Métapsychic Institute (89 
Avenue Niel, Paris). His purpose was that by experiment 
conducted by men of the highest position in the scientific world, 
the reality of the supernormal facts might be established. 
Charles Richet, the doyen of European physiology, accepted 
the honourary presidency, and personally undertook some of 
the more important experimentation. The president is Dr. 
Santoliquido, lately head of the Italian Sanitary Service. The 
Committee included Dr. Leclainche, Inspector-General at the 
Ministry of Agriculture; Dr. Calmette, Military Inspector- 
General (France); Professor Bozzano, (Italy); Professor 
Cuneo; the veteran astronomer Camille Flammarion; Count 
de Gramont of the French Academy; M. Jules Roche, Min- 
ister of State; M. Gabriel Delanne, well known as a psychical 
experimentalist; and Professor J. Teissier. From these and 
others were selected working subcommittees who did not con- 
tent themselves merely with holding watching briefs but them- 
selves conducted experiments. The laboratory is a suite on 
the ground floor of the Institute. It is furnished with auto- 
matic and self-recording weighing machines with a clock- 
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driven time-chart, flashlight electric apparatus and a full 
+ | photographic equipment, and with every device that ingenuity 
-fcan suggest to eliminate fraud by making it physically 
impossible. 


In 1919 Dr. Geley published his chief work, De L’Incon- 
» § scient au Conscient, (translated as From the Unconscious to 
, | the Conscious, Collins), which brought him into high repute as 
y § a philosophical thinker. In 1920, Dr. Geley, well known by 
r | this work and by his previous book, L’Etre Subconscient, (The 


- | Subconscious Being) published in 1899, was called to under- 
| | take the directorship of the Institute. It was recognised by 
s | the Government as of public utility, and under his able direc- 
e | tion it became so successful that it was accepted at the Meta- 
t | psychic Congress of 1923, at Warsaw, as the centre of 
d } European investigation and entrusted with the future organi- 
sation of international congresses. 

Dr. Geley’s first step was to create the Revue Méta- 
1s | psychique, appearing every two months, summarizing the ex- 
d | perimental work done at the Institute, and giving, under the 
19 fable editorship of M. René Sudre, an account of psychical 
it | researches throughout the world. This Review obtained an 
d, {| immediate success, and it is now impossible to procure its 
d. § earlier issues. 
od The acceptance of the post of Director involved very con- 
of — siderable pecuniary sacrifices in the present, and of prospects 
yr. | inthe future. Dr. Geley knew also that it would make great 
he — and constant demands on his energy and patience, and that 
he — Whatever discoveries he might make would provoke violent and 
r- | Unreasoning opposition. He accepted with his eyes open, 
or — feeling not only the great import of the psychic factor in biol- 
nt — ogy, but also that in these facts lies the solution of many philo- 
n- — Sophical problems that now confront the age in which we live. 
ral Proof and analysis are the work of Science: construction 
nd | and synthesis are the task of Philosophy, and to this latter he 
yn- | Was temperamentally drawn. The work of the Institute was 
m- | directed by him (1) to the testing of alleged phenomena, and 
on | (2) to experimental analysis of their proximate causes. The 
to: | Philosophical deductions are his own. 

In the experimental work he was assisted by Professor 
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Charles Richet personally, who, convinced by thirty years of 
intermittent study of the reality of these phenomena, did not 
hesitate to give the weight of his name and position to the new 
aspects of truth. Many of their joint experiments are detailed 
in his T'raité de Métapsychique, (translated as Thirty Years 
of Psychical Research, Macmillan and Collins). They were 
also published in the Transactions of the Institute—the Revue 
Métapsychique. 

As in the cases of Sir William Crookes and Dr. A. R. 
Wallace, the verification of the new facts was received with 
acute interest by a few open-minded men of science, and by 
others with a storm of abuse and calumny. It is a curious and 
melancholy reflection that there has been no discovery con- 
flicting with received opinions, from Copernicus to Pasteur, 
that has not had to face the determined hostility of those whose 
special duty is the recognition of new truths. The attitude of 
the theologians of Padua who refused even to look through 
Galileo’s telescope is faithfully reproduced today by certain of 
the priests of “ science.”’ 

The hostility of these opponents knew no bounds of de- 
cency. Afraid to attack a man so highly placed as Richet, they 
ignored his joint responsibility for the experiments at the In- 
stitute, and his articles in the Revue, but concentrated their 
venom on its director. With an acerbity that recalls the at- 
tacks of ecclesiastics on the Copernican astronomy (attacks in 
which Catholics and Reformers had an equal share), they as- 
sailed not only Geley’s scientific acumen but also his personal 
integrity. 

Most discoverers have had to face the same denunciation. 
Even Newton’s calm and philosophic temper was provoked to 
write to his friend Oldenburg, Nov. 18th, 1676: 


“TI see I have made myself a slave to philosophy, but if I get free of 
Mr. Lucas’ business, I will resolutely bid adieu to it eternally, except- 
ing what I do for my private satisfaction, or leave to come out after 
me; for I see that a man must either resolve to put out nothing new, or 
to become a slave to defend it.” 


Galvani was consoled for abuse from the learned and the igno- 
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rant alike, by the knowledge that he had discovered a great 
natural principle. ‘The aspersers of Geley did not even hesi- 
tate to charge him with deliberate falsification. It is a severe 
test of temper to be able to see the humour of the situation, 
when those who have not experimented offer to those who have, 
the pleasant alternative of “knave or fool.” To such attacks 
Geley preserved a dignified silence. 


Le bruit est pour le fat; la plainte est pour le sot; 
L’honnéte homme insulté s’éloigne et ne dit mot. 


[ shall always remember the guarded reticence with which he 
spoke to me of these personal attacks, and the surprise of his 
honest and courageous mind at the obstinate refusal to ex- 
amine, or even to read, the unanswerable proofs he put for- 
ward of the reality of ectoplasm, telekinesis, and objective 
phenomena generally. 

Fortunately the apostles of truth are not discouraged by 
these things, and dismiss them with contempt. Homunculi 
quanti sunt! 

Geley attached equal importance to the psychological 
(subjective) and to the objective group; and if his chief pub- 
lished experiments dealt mainly with the latter (prior to his 
last volume, which gives equal space to each), it was because he 
perceived that experimentalists in the former group alone tend 
to swathe themselves in theories of the subconscious to the 
exclusion of phenomena that definitely prove “ unseen intelli- 
gent forces’ external to the operators, though closely inter- 
woven with their internal faculties. 'Those unseen intelligent 
forces are definitely admitted by Richet, Sir Oliver Lodge, and 
by other experimenters quite averse to the “ spirit hypothesis.” 
Geley saw from the first that in the operation of these forces 
there is the clue to much in the subjective branch; whereas the 
subjective afford no clue to the objective. 

The Institute was led by these considerations to devote its 
first researches mainly to experiment on objective phenomena. 
Geley’s argument is contained in the preface to his chief work, 
(p. xi, English translation) : 


“'To build up my demonstration I have endeavoured to take ac- 
count of all known facts, whether in the natural sciences, in general 
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biology, or in admitted data relating to the physiological and: psycho- 
logical constitution of the individual man. In the choice of the main 
explanatory hypotheses, I have sought those which present the double 
character of being logical deductions from facts, and adaptable to all 
the facts of a group. . . . There is no single one of the main aca- 
demic hypotheses on evolution, on the physical or psychological consti- 
tution of the individual, or on life and consciousness, which is capable 
of adaptation to all the facts of evolution, of physiology or of 
psychology. 

“Two principal methods may be outlined, each resulting from the 
selection of primary facts: 

“ The first of these methods starts from the principle that science 
should always proceed from the simple to the complex. This method, 
therefore, takes as its point of departure the most elementary facts, 

passes on to rather more complex facts of the same order 
and so onwards from the base to the summit. 

“The second starts from the principle that for any given order of 
facts, there can be no true explanation that cannot be applied to all 
the facts of that order. This method seeks first for an explanation 
capable of covering the most complex, . . . this being easily ex- 
tended to the simpler: thus proceeding from the summit to the base. 

The animal life of man helps us to understand that of the 
sponge, but the converse is not true. Of these two methods, the former 
being purely analytic, pertains to pure science. The second, primarily 
synthetic, pertains to pure philosophy.” 


Applying this latter method, Geley took as his starting-point 
the most complex of all phenomena—ectoplasmic materialisa- 
tion. In the locked laboratory of the Institute, assisted by 
three or four experienced investigators, (Professor Richet. 
Inspector-General Calmette, M. Flammarion, and others at 
different times) and under the most rigid precautions, detailed 





in his last book, (p. 196 et seq.) , he verified by flashlight photo- f 


graphs the extrusion of ectoplasm and its gradual development 
under the eyes of the experimenters into living, moving forms, 
from their genesis to their disintegration and re-absorption. 
The accounts of these are so detailed and so impossible to 
refer to illusion, that the only refuge of the wilfully ignorant 
is the senseless accusation of fraud, not only against Geley 
himself, but, by implication, against all who assisted at these 
experiments. 
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ho- The most crucial of these tests was the obtaining “ gloves ” 
ain § of paraffin wax from materialised hands and feet of the durable 
ble and solid materialisations produced by the medumship of 
all Franek Kluski. These have been so fully detailed in previous 
ca- F issues of the Journal that it is unnecessary to repeat them here; 
ti: | but it is worth while to emphasize that some of those I saw were 
ble | half normal size, though anatomically very perfect. Having 
tT thus fully verified the fundamental phenomena, he turned his 
attention to their physiological implications. These took a 
similar form to the inferences that similar phenomena forced 
nce f upon A. R. Wallace’s reluctant conviction. Those who have 
od, | tread Wallace’s section on the marvel and mystery of feathers, 
ts, f and his remarks on the selective power which extracts from the 
blood at every point where required, the exact constituents to 
form, here bone-cells, there muscle-cells, and there again 
of F feather-cells, and the constructive power that makes such an 
al } engineering chef-d’oewvre as a feather with its marvellously 
nF intricate construction combining the minimum of weight with 
the maximum of strength and elasticity, will agree with him 
he | that “ all that has been written about the properties of proto- 
ver | Plasm or the innate forces of the cell, neither the . . . pan- 
sly } genesis hypothesis of Darwin, nor the continuity of the 
' — germ-plasm of Weismann, throw the least glimmer of light 
on this great problem.” 'This was the problem that Geley at- 
int f tempted, and, I venture to think, has partially solved. 

3a- Agreeably to the physical concept that all motion, whether 
by — of molecules or masses, including growth, is accompanied by 
et, — transformation of energy, he inferred that there must be a 
at | dynamic mechanism between the Power that conforms the in- 
ed — dividual to its species and the organic representation of that 
to- f Idea. Because that mechanism is obviously intelligent by its 
nt — maintenance of all the subconscious physiological functions, he 
ns, f called it a “ dynamo-psychism”’ or soul-energy individualised 
m. — in the organism. He showed that only such a concept could 
to — account for the transformations in the chrysalis of insects, as 
nt —. well as for the processes of intra-uterine life, though the latter 
ey | is not, like the histolysed larva, isolated from the maternal 
se — Organism. The physiological phenomena in the chrysalis, 
which Wallace described in his section on the marvellous series 
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of changes resulting in the beautiful coloration of the lepidop- 
tera, show also that there is an archetypal Idea to the accom- 
plishment of which the dynamo-psychism is directed producing 
each species. 

He deduced from data that cannot be epitomised here, that 
the human organism consists of (a) a material representation, 
(b) a soul-energy with both physical and mental aspects, and 
(c) an immanent Intelligence which is in solidarity with the 
vast Immanent Intelligence in Nature.* 

The novelty and distinction of Geley’s view is that it is the 
scientific and experimental confirmation of the essential idea 
implied in entelechy. This word is coming again into general 
use by biologists. It means “ realisation ” of an end as distinct 
from the process; it is realisation in contrast with potentiality. 

“ Frequently, it is true, Aristotle fails to draw any strict 
line of demarcation between entelechy and energy; but, in 
theory at least, the two are definitely separated from each 
other. . . . Entelechy is the realisation that contains the end 
of aprocess . . . the last stage in the process from potentiality 
to reality.” (EK. Wallace. Aristotle’s Psychology, p. xiii.) 
Now this idea could not be fully developed till the modern dis- 
covery of energy as a concrete power, known in its electrical, 
thermal, chemical, mechanical and other manifestations. En- 
telechy involves the realisation of an idea. Very good; but, 
Whose idea? It merely states a purposive factor in Nature: 
it does not explain its origin nor its mechanism. 

Geley substitutes for the vague notion, a precise and con- 
crete individualised energy; as precise and concrete as the 
electric “ current ” that energises the conductor, or the electron 
that creates the entelechy—Matter. Energy qué “force” is 
no more intelligent than matter. If the butterfly is the en- 


* This being essentially true, it has always been perceived under one form or 
another. Plato’s intuitional contemplation perceived it as body (soma), soul 
(psuché), and spirit (pneuma), the latter receiving its vital impulse from the Logos 
—the Divine Reason. Aristotle defined the process as an entelechy, meaning the 
complete realisation of directing Energy. These conclusions, adopted by the writer 
of the prologue to the Fourth Gospel and by St. Paul, are not copied one from 
another, but are the common perceptions of a truth underlying the l#e-process 
The entirely independent Vedanta philosophy of India presents the same _ ideas 
under their metaphysical aspect, to which St. Paul gives spiritual, and Plato, philo- 
sophical, expression. The modern concept of Energy completes Aristotle’s notion 
of entelechy. 
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telechy towards which the larva is a stage, there must be an 
Intelligence directing its evolution. Geley therefore separates 
between the dynamo-psychism that is the proximate cause of 
biological change, and the Idea immanent in it that directs the 
change. He supplies the intelligent purposive agent that 
“entelechy ” only implies, and he also supplies the psychic 
cause of Variability without which, as Darwin admitted, 
adaptation and selection could not work. 

On this foundation, and not on the metapsychic facts that 
suggested it, Geley builds his system, and by it he explains the 
phenomena of normal and abnormal psychology, neuropathic 
states, hysteria, the essentials of dementia, hypnotism, altera- 
tions of personality, the modalities of genius, the supernormal 
and mediumship. 

He shows that there is no abyss between the subconscious 
and the conscious, for they continually inter-penetrate one an- 
other. The subconscious rises into consciousness in the works 
of genius, in the instinctive choices that play so large a part in 
our lives, and in the supernormal. Skill, whether mechanical, 
mathematical, artistic, musical, or any other, including that 
power of dealing with men and things which we call “ experi- 
ence of life,” is at first consciously, even painfully, acquired. 
It then becomes a faculty and is used subconsciously. There 
is therefore a continuous interchange which is the process of 
mental growth. Moral character is built up in the same way, 
by positive acts and negative inhibitions that become habitual. 

In all this Geley expressly claims that he is merely laying 
down a ground plan which others will modify and extend, not 
a completed system. He also excludes Religion from his pur- 
view—the only references made to dogma being a demonstra- 
tion of the inability of Creationism by the anthropomorphic 
“bon Dieu ” of popular Catholicism, intervening from time to 
time in human affairs, to explain evolution; though his concept 
of an omnipresent Directing Idea in cosmic and individual 
development does not essentially differ from the Immanent In- 
telligence and Power that represent God to human conscious- 
hess under His creative aspect only. 

Geley’s investigations into subjective phenomena establish 
the existence of the same latent faculties as those detailed by 
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Dr. Osty’s parallel researches, published in his La Connais- 
sance Supra-normale, (translated as Supernormal Faculties 
in Man. Methuen). The essential fact brought out in the 
works of both investigators is that there are in man, latent 
faculties that are independent of the normal senses * and are 
not subject to their limitations in time and space. 

Dr. Geley’s attitude to Survival in his published work jis 
cautious. He was well aware that the essence of this question 
lies in the profound distinction between the Self and the Per- 
sonality that expresses it in Matter, Time, and Space, under 
the limitations of heredity, training, and environment. ‘These 
are so often confounded, many of us making no distinction and 
regarding our present consciousness as ourselves, that it is 
difficult to know what the word connotes. At the Warsaw 
Metapsychic Congress, Dr. Geley said that he considered sur- 
vival probable in the light of the facts. He did not think direct 
proof possible, because mediums possess faculties of clairvoy- 
ance, ideoplasticity, and ectoplasmic production; but he finds 
very strong indirect proof in the fact that these faculties out- 
range the sensorial and cerebral capacities of the individual. 

In his opinion, metapsychic facts demonstrate that what is 
essential in the human being does not depend on the organism, 
and therefore should both pre-exist and survive it. (Revue 
Métaps: Sept.-Oct., 1923.) 

His leaning was towards some type of palingenesis, (he 
avoided the word re-incarnation), qualified by the probable 
existence of group-monads in the personality. His view on 
this question is sketched in the final chapters of his chief book; 
but he always avoided positive opinions on matters incapable 
of proof. 

He was endeared to many by his unfailing courtesy even to 
his bitterest opponents. Two instances of this generous kind- 
ness occur to me. While I was staying for some weeks at his 





*I have been taken to task, somewhat magisterially, for this statement. I am 
told that I ought to have translated it as “ independent of the normal action of the 
senses,” and that I ought to know the difference. I humbly plead that I do know 
the difference, and that when a clairvoyant tells events at a distance in space and 
time, unknown to any person present (of which there are numerous examples), It 
is unreasonable to refer this to any action of the normal senses. abnormal or other- 
wise. In any case I prefer to stick to the correct translation of what my authorities 
do say, rather than mis-translate at the bidding of those who will, at all costs, have 
nothing to exist but the physiological senses of which they are conscious. 
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hospitable home in which I was treated as a member of the 
family, a German electrical engineer came to fit up some ap- 
paratus in the laboratory. French people find it difficult to 
forget the confiscation and disablement of textile machinery, 
the deliberate devastation of the invaded provinces and es- 
pecially the deportation of French women and girls, to say 
nothing on the evasion of reparations; so that Germans are 
somewhat unpopular. This young man was coldly received at 
the hotel. Dr. and Madame Geley, on hearing his complaints, 
invited him to take all his meals at their table and treated him 
with every consideration. 

Another person whose sincerity Dr. Geley had good reason 
to distrust, proposed to visit the Institute, and Dr. Geley asked 
me how I would receive him. I regret to say that I answered, 
“With the utmost politeness, but I would explain nothing 
whatever.” Dr. Geley said nothing, but smiled, and accepted 
the visit with his usual kindly courtesy. 

It is refreshing in these days when there are so many who 
show their charity by forgiving other people’s enemies, to find 
some who can forgive their own. 

Not less noticeable was his tolerance of all opinions, his 
tireless devotion in the pursuit of truth, and the splendid 
courage with which he expressed conclusions founded on ex- 
periment regardless of personal consequences. He was em- 
phatically what his friend Richet called him—Ami de la vérité. 
His untimely death is a terrible loss to metapsychic science, to 
the Institute of which he was so able a director, and to the many 
friends who knew how to value him, among whom I have the 
privilege to be one. Such men as he have bitter enemies and 
devoted friends. The colourless have neither. 


Now thou art gone away from earth 
And place with those dost claim 

The Children of the Second Birth 
Whom the world could not tame. 


And with that small transfigured band 
Whom many a different way 

Conducted to their common land 

Thou learnst to think as they. 
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Christian and pagan, king and slave, 
Soldier and anchorite, 

Distinctions we esteem so grave 
Are nothing in their sight. 


They do not ask, who pin’d unseen, 
‘Who was on action hurled 

Whose one bond is that all have been 
Unspotted by the world. 


ILICET 
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The Rev. George William Douglas, D.D., an Honorary 
Canon of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New York 
City, is the author of a brochure entitled “ Spiritual Healing 
and the Holy Communion,” which sets forth an interpretation 
of the efficacy (at least in part) of that crowning sacrament 
of the Christian Church in the light of suggestional psychology. 
This has brought many letters to him, and among them one 
from a gentleman whose name cannot be disclosed, and of 
whom it is sufficient to state that he is a cultured man of well- 
poised intellect, occupying a rather prominent official post. A 
certain ideational association with a passage in the pamphlet. 
together with the fact that he had formerly known its author 
well, moved him to relate an experience which had deeply con- 
vinced him of its objective validity, despite the fact that this 
did not admit of being completely demonstrable to others. He 
intimated that, if a certain eminent friend of Dr. Douglas 
would be interested in a full account of the incident, he would 
write it out to be forwarded. The sequence was the narrative 
which follows: 


“ce 





—, , January 18, 1924. 
“Drar ——-:—I am deeply appreciative of the opportunity 
you have accorded me to relate, in detail, an experience I had 
nye 
at the time of my wife’s death. 
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‘* As it is customary for the courts, in construing the terms 
of a contract, to consider the relation of the parties and the sur- 
rounding circumstances, so it appears to me to be quite essen- 
tial, in considering what I am about to relate, to know so much 
of the intimate relations of the parties as may have a possible 
bearing in determining whether or not the experience in ques- 
tion was real, and into what class of phenomena of its kind it 
may be placed. 

“TI may say, then, that my wife and I were both young 
when we married. In fact, I had not attained my majority by 
several months. We had not expected to be married until I 
had become of age, and the inducing cause to change our plans 
was my unexpected departure for Europe, for a stay of several 
months on a matter of business, and it was our mutual desire to 
be united in marriage before my departure. 

‘ 'T'wo children were born of this union, and our married life 
of nearly forty years, was never marred by a serious misunder- 
standing. We lived in the closest possible intimacy, and were 
never separated at any time—except on the occasion when I 
went abroad—for any considerable period. I was always what 
is termed a ‘ home body ’—so much so that we two grew, men- 
tally at least, along very similar lines. 

“ It was my custom, upon going to work, or anywhere else 
for that matter, to kiss my wife and say ‘ good-by,’ and if, 
through preoccupation I neglected this attention I was certain 
to be reminded of it upon my return. In time this custom be- 
came so fixed, and my wife seemed so to appreciate this atten- 
tion, that I have, on many occasions, turned back after getting 
under way for my work to say the word which, in a moment of 
abstraction or preoccupation, I had overlooked. I place great 
stress upon this feature of our married life, because it seems to 
me possible that it may furnish the key to the explanation of 
the incident. 

“When I left my home to go to work on the morning of 
March 31, 1922, my wife was apparently feeling as well as 
usual. She was somewhat concerned about me, however, be- 
cause IT had been ill during the night, and she called me by 

‘phone about noon to inquire how I felt. Upon being assured 
that IT was feeling much better she said if I did not intend to 
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come home before the usual time, she thought she would spend 
the afternoon with a friend living near by, which she did. 

“ Because of the receipt of some important information, I 
was detained about fifteen or twenty minutes in order that I 
might communicate it to another official whose work it espe- 
cially concerned. I then went directly home, arriving shortly 
after 5:00 o'clock. Meanwhile my wife had returned home. 
My daughter-in-law saw her as she came up the steps, and says 
there was nothing unusual in her appearance; that she smiled 
as she entered; but almost immediately sank into a chair, com- 
plaining that she felt ill. My daughter was home, and assisted 
by my daughter-in-law got my wife to her room, undressed her, 
and put her to bed. She was conversing with them meanwhile. 
They administered some medicine that our family physician 
had ordered in case of a heart attack, and ’phoned for him, but 
did not ’phone for me because they assumed that I was on my 
way home. 

“ Upon my arrival my daughter-in-law said: ‘ Mother is not 
feeling very well. Won't you go up and see her?’ I stopped 
only long enough to inquire whether they had called our phy- 
sician, and had given the medicine as directed, and went imme- 
diately to my wife’s room. She was in bed, lying slightly on 
her side, with her face turned away from me. My daughter 
was busying herself about the room, putting away the clothing 
that had been removed from my wife. I said: ‘ Daughter, what 
appears to be the matter with mother?’ She replied: ‘ I don’t 
know; I never saw her in quite this condition.’ I stepped im- 
mediately to the bedside, and spoke to my wife, asking her what 
seemed to be the trouble. She did not reply, and thinking she 
had not heard me, I repeated my inquiry in a little louder tone. 
Getting no response, I slipped my hand under her head and 
turned her face toward me. Her appearance startled me, and 
looking at her more closely I said: ‘ Daughter, I am afraid your 
mother is dead. Don’t wait for Doctor . Call the 
nearest doctor right away.’ She replied: ‘Oh papa! You must 
be mistaken, I was just speaking with her;’ but in great alarm 
she immediately left to carry my instructions into effect. I was 
then alone with my wife. I at once got my heating pad and 
attached it to the lighting outlet, and reached down to put it on 
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my wife’s feet. They were cold. I examined her more care- 
fully, and raising up with a cry: ‘My God, she is dead!’ I 
burst into tears. Almost instantly a feeling of calm came over 
me such as I had never experienced before. The objects about 
me seemed to fade from my sight like the dissolving views made 
by a stereopticon with a double lens, and in their place I saw 
distinctly with eyes that were not mortal, my wife standing by 
my side, and with ears which were not of the flesh I plainly 
heard her voice. My wife appeared to be facing in the same 
direction that I faced, about a yard away, and slightly back of 
me, so that I seemed to see her out of the corner of my right 
eye. She appeared as she looked when she was about twenty- 
five years of age. She was clad in a flowing robe, her hands 
clasped at full length in front of her, her hair loose and falling 
over her shoulders and hanging down to her knees, as I had 
often seen it when she was of the age I have mentioned. Her 
head was slightly bowed and her face wore a peaceful but some- 
what sad expression. She neither looked up nor approached 
me. The color of everything about her appeared to be grey— 
her features, her hair, her robe, the ground on which she stood, 
all partook of the same dull tone in varying shades, and while 
nowhere bright, everything in the foreground appeared more 
like the conditions of late twilight than anything I can compare 
it with. At a short distance in front of her everything was of 
almost inky blackness. Behind her, and at a considerable dis- 
tance I discerned the shadowy outlines of what looked like a 
massive wall, with an opening through it, like a doorway with- 
out a door, through which the light shone. The light had a 
peculiar quality of softness about it like one sees in a room 
where indirect illumination is employed, and only dimly lighted 
the intervening space between the doorway and the place where 
my wife’s figure stood. The color of the light was slightly 
yellow, and not dazzling, but soft, as I have said. All around, 
everywhere else, except where my wife stood, and where the 
light shone through the doorway, was inky darkness. As we 
both stood thus my wife’s voice fell upon my ear, speaking 
slowly, distinctly, softly, but with great impressiveness, saying: 
‘Do not mourn for me.’ And then, without seeing her leave 
the spot or move, the vision faded out, and the objects about 
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the room reappeared, and I was standing by my wife’s bedside, 
my head bowed, just as I was at the instant when the vision to 
which I have referred appeared. 

“Naturally I was deeply impressed with this occurrence. 
Naturally I questioned myself for an explanation. I felt then, 
and have continued so to feel since, that if my wife’s disem- 
bodied spirit really appeared to me it was not a return from the 
other life, but an occurrence in transition in the shadowy-land, 
between this life and the next, when her disembodied spirit had 
power, through its intimate relation with me, to tarry for an 
instant in its departure, so that she might give to me the last 
word which surely would have been given had I reached her 
bedside before she expired. 

“ You will pardon the terms I have employed. I know not 
how otherwise to express myself than to say ‘I saw’ or ‘I 
heard.’ I do not pretend to believe that what I experienced 
would have been similarly experienced by anyone else, had such 
a one been present at the time. I may add that I know nothing 
of so-called ‘ spiritualistic phenomena,’ and have never been a 
believer in them; nor had I rejected them. The only work on 
the subject I ever read—and that was years ago—is Camille 
Flammarion’s ‘ Unknown.’ Since then I have held to the sci- 
entific attitude recommended by him, of keeping an open mind 
on the subject. 

“ As to your request that I have my narration corroborated, 
if possible, by some one to whom I revealed the incident at the 
time it happened, I must confess that I told no one. I dared 
not tell my daughter, lest she might have felt that her mother 
ought to have included her specifically in her message. I 
shrunk from disclosing it to any one else lest it might be sus- 
pected that the shock of my wife’s sudden death had unbalanced 
me. Not until several months afterward did I confide it to any 
one, and then to Rev. —————, of this city, whom I greatly 
respect, and who officiated at the funeral of my wife. Later I 
related it to my sister, who lives in Chicago, when she visited 
the East last summer. I thought of you at the time and wanted 
to write and ask you for your views; but I hesitated to do s0, 
and in spite of a strong and persistent desire in the meantime 
in this direction, I should probably never have done so except 
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for the opportunity which came upon reading the paragraph in 
your brochure on ‘ Spiritual Healing and the Holy Commun- 
ion, in which, at pages 38-39, you quote from Dr. Du Bose. 
His expression, ‘ As we do not literally and yet do really, see 
and hear Him, so we do not literally, and yet do really, eat and 
drink Him,’ seemed to describe the conditions controlling my 
experience, and led me to break through my reticence and now 
emboldens me to ask you what, in your opinion, was the expe- 
rience I had, and what the explanation is of it all? 

“With every good wish for you always, I am’ 


“ Sincerely yours, 


The experience, it will be noted, was of a compound char- 
acter, being both quasi-visual and quasi-auditory. 

It certainly was not a purely mnemonic hallucination, for, 
while the deceased lady was recollected in several respects as 
she appeared some thirty or thirty-five years earlier, she of 
course was not remembered as uttering such words, and it is 
rather improbable that she had ever been seen in such surround- 
ings as those in the vision. 

While we are not able absolutely to define and limit the 
mechanics of the human mind, we would not have expected an 
apparition roused merely by the sudden shock of the death to 
assume the appearance of the lady at'a period some thirty vears 
earlier, but rather that it would take on her contemporaneous 
appearance. The sentence, “ Do not mourn for me,” regarded 
as the instantaneous subconscious response to a desire for com- 
fort and assurance, would tend to increase the expectation that 
any accompanying vision of the lady whose thought it was sup- 
posed to express would represent her as her husband had seen 
her when he left that morning. 

By this time there have been reported so many apparitions, 
collectively witnessed, coincidental with deaths or other poig- 
nant events at a distance, or otherwise evidentially supported, 
that it is not improper to put on record various types of such 
experiences, occurring under various conditions, though sup- 
_Ported only by the testimony of a single person of known char- 
acter, intelligence and sanity. The greater the mass of such 
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material, a part of it scientifically evidential and a part at least 
authentic subjective experience, the better for inductive study, 


—W. F. P. 


ON SOME METHODS EMPLOYED BY 
“CLAIRVOYANT” MEDIUMS 


‘BY HEREWARD CARRINGTON, Pu.D. 


From time to time, in the past, various articles have ap- 
peared in the Proceedings and Journal of the S. P. R., and in 
various books, describing the methods employed by fraudulent 
mediums, in gaining information about their sitters, either be- 
forehand or at the time of the sitting. I may perhaps refer 
particularly to “ The Revelations of a Spirit Medium,” John 
W. Truesdell’s “ Bottom Facts of Spiritualism,” David P. 
Abbott’s “ Behind the Scenes with the Mediums,” and to my 
own book “ The Physical Phenomena of Spiritualism.” The 
methods described in these books all concern various possible 
methods, by means of which a medium ascertains, either from 
brother mediums, or in other ingenious ways, facts regarding 
his sitter, which facts are palmed-off upon the sitter during the 
séance. In those cases in which it has been impossible to ascer- 
tain such facts beforehand, information has often been obtained 
by ransacking the overcoat pockets of the sitter, looking into 
his hat for initials, or by obtaining information from the sitter 
during the sitting, by leading questions, or by inducing him to 
write questions upon slips of paper, or upon a pad, the top sheet 
of which is afterward torn-off and placed in an envelope or in 
the sitter’s own pocket, etc. Such methods of trickery have 
been exposed in the past and are now fairly well known. The 
object of the present article is to emphasize other methods 
which may be pursued by the medium, and which do not depend 
directly upon any specific method of trickery, but rather upon 
information gleaned from the sitter during the sitting itself. 
This is an aspect of the subject which has been rarely dwelt 
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upon in the past, but which is a very important one, neverthe- 
less, and, so far as I can discover, but little has been written 
upon this topic to date. 

My eyes were first opened to the possibilities of these meth- 
ods, some years ago, by a professional medium whom I will 
call “‘ M.”” This medium had the reputation amongst his clien- 
tele, composed largely of women, of being a remarkable “ psy- 
chic.” Many of his sitters, in fact, told me that he was the most 
remarkable medium they had ever visited! It so happened that 
I gained the confidence of this medium, because of my interest 
in trickery and my knowledge of the trick methods employed 
by many mediums producing physical phenomena. We ex- 
changed ideas along these lines, just as two magicians might, 
and he had no scruples in assuring me that everything he did 
was due to sheer trickery and cleverness, and did not depend in 
any Way upon genuine psychic power. In fact, he disbelieved 
completely in the reality of any psychic phenomena, assuring 
me that everything of the sort was obtained by purely normal 
or natural means. I did not argue with him, as to this, but 
drew him on further as to the methods he employed. He said, 
as nearly as I can remember it, “ I can assure you, Carrington, 
there is nothing in this business. It is all in the line of talk.” 

Now it is this “ line of talk ” which is so important a factor 
with many mediums, and upon it they depend entirely for the 
success of their sittings. They are not frauds, in the sense that 
they secure information regarding their sitters, nor are they 
genuine psychics. They depend for their success upon shrewd 
inferences, guessing, generalities, flattery, and a thorough 
knowledge of human nature. These, and these alone, are suffi- 
cient to insure a successful sitting, and are enough to convince 
the average sitter, untrained in the methods of psychical re- 
search, that he has had a genuine and remarkable sitting with 
a wonderful medium or clairvoyant! 

I have known sitters who would impart to the medium, quite 
unconsciously, practically every scrap of information which was 
afterwards given back to them by the latter, piecemeal, after 
being dressed-up in new form, and they were astonished at the 
insight and knowledge of their lives displayed by this medium, 
and were ready to swear that he had told them facts about 
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themselves which he could not possibly have known! A woman 
will visit a medium, dressed in black, and wearing a wedding 
ring, and be astounded when the medium tells her that she is a 
widow! Of course such an instance as this is a little too cras; 
for the average sitter, but it brings out the point I wish to 
make, viz.: that sitters will impart all sorts of information to 
the medium, quite unconsciously, and then be astounded when 
the medium gives them back this same information during the 
sitting. 

Most professional mediums of this type are expert readers 
of character. They can sum-up the general mental calibre of 
the average sitter, the moment he enters the room, and deter- 
mine how he is to be “ handled” to the best advantage, and 
what kind of information he would be likely to require. They 
know that flattery is welcomed by nearly everyone. ‘They 
know the generalities often reach far, and that shrewd guesses 
and inferences often score remarkable hits, and lead to other 
information being offered by the sitter as an extension of these 
They know that two or three primal impulses govern the ma- 
jority of mankind—money, sex and ambition. One would be 


astonished to learn from travelling “ clairvoyants ” the extentf 


to which these influence humanity. I have talked to variouw 
professional clairvoyants, mind-readers and psychics, who have 
told me the most astounding stories as to the nature of the re 
quests made by their sitters. They (the sitters) will promise 
to the medium, and will actually pay, any amount of money 
within their means, for the accomplishment of some partial or 
actual crime—having some other persons put out of the way, 
securing some girl, or some man, with whom they might be in 
love, or requesting the medium to codperate, psychically, in 


some nefarious project which they have in mind. Such ine} 


dents may appear incredible, but T have had a large number of 
cases of this character reported to me, and it is because of these 
requests (which the medium is often shrewd enough to induc 


his sitter to place in writing) that the medium is often enabledf 
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to blackmail his sitter for considerable sums of money. in ordeh pac 


to prevent knowledge of it from leaking out—in which cases 
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of course, the medium is under no obligation to fulfill thf itte 


request, and usually never attempts to do so. 
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I shall not dwell, however, at great length upon this seamy 


ing§ side of the subject. Suffice it to say that it exists, and that 
‘sqgmany mediums have succeeded in. accumulating considerable 
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fortunes by following such methods. I shall deal now with 
those mediums who are more or less legitimate in their meth- 
ods, and who merely secure what success and fame they may 
have attained, by means of the clever “line of talk” before 
mentioned. 

Suppose a perfect stranger obtains a sitting with a medium. 
He does not give his name, and the medium has no means of 
discovering anything about him. How is he to proceed in order 
to give such a sitter a successful reading? Various methods 
can be pursued which I shall enumerate briefly in turn. 

The medium may request his sitter to write a number of 
questions upon various slips of paper, which are then folded-up 
and replaced in the sitter’s pockets. Upon re-entering the 
room, the medium places himself on the opposite side of the 
table, and proceeds to give a series of “ clairvoyant impres- 
sions” which he receives, and which, at this stage of the sitting, 


1 bepare merely shrewd guesses or questions intended for purposes 
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of “ fishing.” He then requests his sitter to take out one of his 
pellets and hold it to his forehead. In illustrating to him how 
it is to be held, he “ switches ” the pellet, obtains possession of 
it, reads it, and proceeds by the usual “ one ahead ” method to 
read all the questions in turn. He has now acquired a certain 
stock of information regarding his sitter and has, at least, se- 
cured a knowledge of what questions have been asked. Such 
questions usually provide a valuable stock of information, and 
give a very thorough clue as to the object or purpose of the 
sitter’s visit. 

This, however, is only half the procedure and, so far, there 
is nothing essentially new in what I have had to say. These 
methods have been explained in the past and are now fairly well 
known. But now we come to the second, and more difficult 
problem: How is the medium to answer these questions? 
‘Lacking, as he usually does, the precise information sought, 
"how is he to proceed with his answers in order to satisfy the 
“sitter and to convince him that he has genuine psychic power, 
“enabling him to read the future or the past, or to see clearly the 
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precise environmental difficulties which are, at the moment, 
perplexing the sitter in question? 

Here is the crux of our problem, for it is upon the replies 
which he gives that the success of his sitting depends. 

The success of a medium often depends upon giving to the 
sitter piecemeal, and in a more or less disjointed manner, the 
very information which he himself has supplied, and getting the 
sitter to acknowledge the accuracy of each step as he proceeds, 
Thus, supposing the sitter has written: “ Shall I meet John 
Jones when I go to Paris, and will my business interview with 
him prove advantageous? ” ’ 

The medium (who is in possession of this information) 
might proceed somewhat as follows :— 


“You are thinking of taking a trip—is that correct?” 

“Fea.” 

“ It seems to me that it is a long trip; you are going across 
the water. I see you travelling by boat. Are you think- 
ing of going abroad? ”’ 

* Yes.” 

“T see a large city; many lights; broad streets; beautiful 
white buildings. It looks to me as though it might be 
Paris. Are you going to Paris?” 

“wea!” 

“This is not a pleasure trip; you are going to meet some 
one in Paris, but it is not a relative or a friend. It is 
some one who is apparently connected with you in busi- 
ness in some way. It seems to me it isa man. Are you 
going to Paris on business? ” 

“- 

“ Now I get the initials J. J. It seems to me that the first 
name is John. Do you know a John?” 

* Yes.” 

“The second name does not come to me very clearly. It 
looks like—wait a minute—J—J—yes, now I get it, 
Jones. Is the man’s name John Jones?” 

ate ft 

“T will say to you, Mr. —————, that you are going to 
Paris and that you will meet Mr. John Jones there. and 
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that you will have business transactions with him which 
will prove very successful.” 

Now it will be seen that practically all the information 
given above is contained in the question written by the sitter, 
and it is only the piecemeal way in which the answer is ren- 
dered which makes it appear extraordinary. The medium is 
shrewd enough to force his sitter to acknowledge that every 
statement made during the early part of the reply is accurate. 
And the psychological effect of this is to impress his sitter suffi- 
ciently to make him believe that all the information is given 
quite spontaneously, without any fishing or guessing, and that 
it is indeed remarkable! But it will be seen that everything 
stated by the medium was supplied to him by the sitter’s ques- 
tion, with the exception of the final general prophecy, which is 
in the future, and which cannot be verified at the time. The 
probabilities are that, if the sitter goes to Paris, he will meet 
Mr. Jones and, if so, will transact business with him, in which 
case the medium will get the credit. If he does not do so, the 
sitter will probably say nothing about it, and keep his disap- 
pointment securely locked away, partly because he does not 
wish others to know that he had consulted a medium on a 
matter of business. In any case, the sitting is then well in the 
past, and the medium feels perfectly safe in making a general 
prophecy of this character, which cannot be verified at the time. 
This piecemeal method of giving information is often resorted 
to by mediums, and, when skillfully “ worked,” creates the dis- 
tinct impression on the mind of the average sitter that the me- 
dium has secured a vast amount of knowledge concerning him 
and his movements, particularly if he is unfamiliar with the 
method by which the medium has secured possession of the 
sitter’s question. 

Many questions are turned aside by the skillful medium, 
humorous replies being given to the question asked. This is a 
method often employed by mediums giving public mind-read- 
ing performances. Thus, supposing one sitter writes: “ What 
ismy name?” The medium says: “ Some one in the audience 
wants to know what his name is. Well, all I can say is that if 
anyone does not know his own name, he ought to call up the 
local insane asylum and ask for treatment!” This, of course, 
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holds up the questioner to ridicule and creates a laugh at his 
expense. The audience, then, quite overlooks the fact that the 
psychic has not answered the question. Or, a sitter may write: 
“What does the person sitting next to me think of me?” Sup- 
pose the clairvoyant is reading the crystal. He might reply: 
‘Some gentleman wants me to tell him what the lady next to 
him thinks of him. I will look into the crystal and tell you 
what I see there. I see——I see—(rubbing crystal very dili- 
gently as if trying to see something difficult to discern) —Hmm 
—I see absolutely nothing. Yes, that is it, sir. Absolutely 
nothing!” Replies of this character, are, of course, only suited 
for public performances. 

To return now to our private sittings: There are many 
questions that will be asked which the medium, of course, can- 
not answer. Yet an answer must be fownd for these questions 
—provided of course, that our medium has no genuine psychic 
power, but is depending solely upon his “ line of talk ” in order 
to supply such answers. What is he to do in such case? 

The usual method is to endeavor to divert the answer, so 
that one may be given which does not in reality answer the 
question, as asked, yet apparently does so. Supposing the 
sitter asks the question: “ Where is my brother?” The me- 
dium would proceed, probably, somewhat as follows :— 

“Your question concerns some one else. Is that right?” 

sy 

“You have a brother. Haven’t you, Mr. X.?” 

“wee” 

“You have not heard from him lately. This is worrying 

you. Am I correct?” 

“Yes.” 


“You would like to have some news of him. Am I right?” 

* Kes.” 

“Well, Mr. X., I can see that you are going to get some 
news from you brother before very long, which will 
surprise you.” 

Now it will be seen from the above that the medium has 
succeeded in diverting the point of the question. In this case 
the sitter asked a direct question as to where his brother was 
(which, of course, the medium could not answer). So he “led 
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him along ” to admit that he had a brother, that he had asked 
for the whereabouts of this brother, that he was anxious con- 
cerning him, and that he wished for news. The medium then 
made this the point of the question (news as to the brother) 
and dropped the question as originally asked. He did not 
reply to the original question, but gave a sort of reply, by di- 
verting its point, and by leading up to it in the usual piecemeal 
manner, finally venturing upon a prophecy which might, or 
might not, be correct, but which was well in the future, could 
not be verified at the time, and which had, at all events, a fifty 
per cent. chance of being correct. It was also probable that 
any news obtained, after a considerable lapse of time, would be 
more or less “ surprising” news, and if this turned out to be 
correct, the medium’s reputation would, of course, be enhanced 
accordingly! This trick of diverting the point of the question, 
and apparently answering it, while in reality not doing so at 
all, is a very common one among mediums, and it is astonishing 
to find how often a device of this character will succeed in ex- 
pert hands. Very often a sitter can be tricked into a direct 
answer to the question asked, by means of skillful manceuver- 
ing. Thus, supposing a young lady visits a medium and asks 
the question: “ Shall I be married this month?” The medium 
might reply as follows :— 
“Your question seems to be about a matter of the affec- 
tions. Is that true, Miss X.?”’ 
“3en 
“ Looking into your affairs, it seems to me that you are 
planning to get married. Is that so?” 
“ter 
“ Why, it appears to me that you expect to get married this 
month? Is that true?” 
“Yes.” 


“Well, in that case, you have my sincere congratulations! 
Everything looks bright and rosy. By all means pro- 
ceed with your plan, Miss X. You will be very happy.” 

Replies such as these may strike the reader as almost too 

obvious, yet it is a fact that many mediums have secured for 
themselves considerable reputations by giving replies of a very 
similar character. The majority of those who visit fortune- 
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tellers or mediums merely wish to be assured that what they 
have in mind is correct, and that they may proceed as they had 
originally planned. This tickles their vanity and appears to 
endorse their own sound: judgment. In readings of this char- 
acter, facts which may be stated about the present, and replies 
dealing with the future, are woven together, in the sitter’s mind, 
into one vast mystical complex, which cannot be distinguished 
clearly, but which creates merely vague impressions of some 
extraordinary power which the medium seems to possess, and 
predictions regarding the future are often implicitly believed, 
since the medium has apparently given remarkable demonstra- 
tions of his psychic power earlier in the sitting, by divining 
the sitter’s question and accurately determining his moods, his 
hopes and his desires. When once the sitter has been thor- 
oughly mystified, he tends to believe anything which the me- 
dium may tell him, and goes away with the distinct impression 
that the medium has not only accurately determined the future, 
but that he has succeeded in penetrating the sitter’s innermost 
thoughts, and has succeeded in ascertaining, in some mysterious 
manner, the questions which he has asked! 

The reader should bear in mind, of course, that everything 
which I have said refers merely to the average professional 
fortune-teller or clairvoyant medium, and to the average sitter 
untrained in methods of exact observation. Psychical re- 
searchers are fully aware of the differences between such “ read- 
ings” and those given by a genuine, remarkable psychic; but 
it is well to point out and emphasize here the importance of this 
general “ line of conversation ” carried on by the average me- 
dium, and palmed-off upon his sitter as genuine psychic “ com- 
munications.” At all events, very little attention has been paid 


to this question in the past, and I feel convinced that greater 
attention should be paid to it in the future. 





“THE GHOST OF ROSSLYNNE MANSE” 


Mrs. William B. Burt, of Evanston, IIl., on April 21st, 
1923, wrote to the Principal Research Officer as follows: 

“My dear Dr. Prince: | 

“The enclosed story, which may be of interest to the Re- 
search Society, I heard last year through Mrs. D B 
of ——- —— St., Evanston, a cousin of the young woman who 
has written the account, and very recently Miss Smythe told it 
to me herself, and I requested her to get me a signed account of 
it from her mother and her brother, who were the two who saw 
the ghost. For reasons which her note partly explains, she has 
written the account herself. I have told her that it is possible 
that you may have a few questions to ask her on the subject, 
and I judge from her reply that she is quite willing to answer 
them, in case you should. I could wish that the brother had 
signed the paper as well as her mother, and that he had-men- 
tioned the date on which he saw the ghost. If it is material to 
you, I will return it for that purpose. 

“Miss Smythe is a daughter of the Rev. Sidney Thomas 
Smythe, S.T.D., late President of St. John’s Military Acad- 
emy, Delafield, Wisconsin, also professor of Greek and 
lecturer on Constitutional Law in that institution, formerly 
rector of St. John’s Church, in the same place.” 

A note to Mrs. Burt accompanied her narrative: 





“Rosslynne Manse, April 20th, ’23. 

“My dear Mrs. Burt: 

“I’m sure you have long ago decided that I’ve quite for- 
gotten my promise of the ‘ghost-story,’ but really I haven’t! 

“T asked my brother, who writes beautifully, to write it up, 
but he is so terribly rushed these days, it just wasn’t possible 
for him to do it, so I have had to write it myself, and it is quite 
a plain story as I have told it. 

“Mother signed it also, so that there may be no doubt as to 
the truth,—the facts are there, on paper, exactly as they hap- 
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pened, and I only hope they may interest you. Sincerely 
yours, Betty Ross Smythe.” 


Tue Guost or RossLyNNE MANSE 


“The scene of this peculiar narrative is the large, rambling 
colonial home of Dr. S. T. Smythe, late beloved president of 
St. John’s Military Academy, Delafield, Wisconsin. The 
house stands surrounded by a grove of large maple and elm 
trees, and by sweeps of extensive lawns. A description of the 
downstairs interior of the residence will be sufficient to serve 
our purpose. There is a large entrance hall, and the living 
room, with two huge windows, is merely a prolongation of the 
hall; there is no division of any kind. At the end, opposite the 
windows, one of which faces east and the other south, is a wind- 
ing staircase leading to the upper hall. A lattice conceals part 
of the staircase, and against this lattice is an old grandfather 
clock. A rocking chair is so placed that one sitting in it com- 
mands the view through the south window. 

“On this particular evening in November, 1905,—the exact 
date is not known, or at least not remembered,—my mother, 
Mrs. Smythe, was sitting in the upper hall sewing. My 
brother and I were both small children and were in bed. About 
8 o'clock, mother decided it was time to go down to the kitchen 
and prepare a lunch for my father, which he was in the habit of 
eating after his return from the office at the Academy. 

“Mother went downstairs, and upon reaching the bottom 
of the last landing, she happened to glance toward the other 
end of the living room, and immediately saw the figure of a 
man sitting in the rocking chair which I have mentioned. He 
was quite well dressed, and was resting his head on his hand as 
if ill or tired. Mother remarked, while telling about the inci- 
dent next day, that he looked like a person in the last stages of 
tuberculosis. Startled, Mother backed a step or two, leaned 
against the clock which threatened to tip. She put out her 
hand to steady the clock, and, upon looking at the chair again, 
the strange visitor was gone. The curious part of all this is 
that Mother did not become terrified or alarmed as one might 
naturally become at the apparent sight of a phantom or spirit. 
She thought so little of the affair, that she entirely forgot to 
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mention the matter until the next morning, when she told my 
father, Dr. Smythe. He questioned her as to whether she had 
been asleep, or reading. As stated before, she had been sewing, 
and was wide awake at the time she came downstairs. Mother 
did not try to explain the affair, but claims to this day that she 
saw the figure just as described above. She mentioned particu- 
larly, that the man did not have the wraith-like, transparent 
appearance that so-called ghosts are popularly supposed to 
possess. 

“We had always known that there once was an old house on 
the site of the present Manse, which had been the home of an 
English family by the name of Ashby. Mother had always 
been curious to know about this family, and what happened to 
its members. The following summer there was an old gardener 
whom mother remembered as having known the Ashby family. 
One afternoon, while he was working near the porch, she ques- 
tioned him. He went on to tell about the family, mentioning 
in the course of the conversation the fact that Mr. Ashby had a 
son-in-law who died of tuberculosis of the lungs. At once re- 
membering the curious happening of the previous autumn, 
Mother asked the gardener to describe him. He went on to 
give a complete description which exactly corresponded with 
the man whom Mother saw in the chair that November evening. 
It must be borne in mind that this gardener had absolutely no 
knowledge of the weird affair, and did not know why Mother 
asked for an account of the son-in-law’s appearance. 

“Twelve years later, my brother, now twenty years of age, 
was alone in the house. ‘The rest of the family were at some 
entertainment at the school. Upon our return I went directly 
upstairs. Charles, my brother, was in the living room. When 
Mother saw him, she immediately asked if he were ill; she said 
he looked so pale. After some urging, Charles told the follow- 
ing story: 

‘““T was upstairs reading. The dog, Jack, (an unusually 
intelligent animal) was lying at my feet. After a bit, I decided 
to go into the lower hall for some reason or other, and started 
downstairs, the dog preceding me. When I reached the lower 
landing, I looked toward the window, and there saw the same 
man which Mother had seen in 1905. ‘This time he was stand- 
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ing with feet apart, hands behind his back, and facing the win- 
dow. I could not see his face entirely. At this instant, the dog, 
who had advanced to the center of the room, uttered the most 
ghastly growl. It was partly a choked snarl, and partly a 
moan, as if the animal was in terror. He was crouched down, 
ears laid back, teeth bared, and was staring at the figure by the 
window. ‘The dog’s utterance caused me to glance down for a 
second, and upon looking up, my friend—was gone. Now 
I searched all around, the dog following me, trying vainly to 
pick up a scent; there did not seem to be one. I found nothing. 
Now then, Mother, I saw your strange visitor again. I might 
have seen the vision; but dogs don’t see visions and have imagi- 
nary callers. He saw something; and what I saw was there one 
instant, and gone the next. I confess it did not make me feel 
very comfortable.’ 

“At this point, I, not having heard this account, noticed 
that the dog was acting in a most peculiar manner upstairs. 
He was sniffing around, going from room to room, and whin- 
ing in a most disconcerting manner. I was almost afraid of 
him. I said later that he acted just like the dog in Kipling’s 
famous story, “The Return of Imray.’ 

“This, then, is the story of the ‘Ghost of Rosslynne Manse.’ 
These are facts. I have told the story just as it occurred minus 
any frills or additions. Neither mother nor Charles have ever 
tried to explain the events which happened, but both are abso- 
lutely certain of what they saw—and then, there is the testi- 
mony of Jack, the dog, also. I have never seen our spectre; 
personally, I shall be quite satisfied if he wanders no more. 
Betty Ross Smythe. (Witness) Jeannette Smythe (Mrs. S. 
T. Smythe). Dated, Delafield, Wis., April 20th, 1923.” 

On April 25th, after the foregoing documents had been 
received by the Research Department of the Society, its di- 
rector wrote to Miss Smythe, in part as follows: 

“T have asked permission of Mrs. Burt to write to you and 
ask you if the very excellent account of a remarkable incident 
written out by you and shown me by Mrs. Burt can be supple- 
mented in a way which will make it scientifically of the value 
that it intrinsically possesses. What we chiefly need is a state- 
ment by your brother of his recollection. Unfortunately, your 
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narrative does not even state that he has read and approved 
your version. I have no doubt that it is substantially correct, 
but it is not in the form demanded by psychical science. In the 
first place one would wonder whether you could remember 
every detail of the incident of your brother and the dog, in- 
cluding what he said, with perfect accuracy. If you took it 
down from his recent statement, that is different, but you do 
not say so, and even in that case we ought to have a line from 
him stating that he dictated it, or something of the sort.” 

Miss Smythe replied on the 29th: 

“Your letter reached me the other day, and in reply I have 
only to say that the ‘ ghost-story,’ as I sent it to Mrs. Burt, is 
quite correct, and that my brother, Captain Smythe, had read 
and approved my version, and every detail I have remembered 
perfectly. . I don’t know whether you misunderstood or not, but 
in writing up the story for Mrs. Burt I did it just as a favor, 
and with no special desire that it should be entered in a scien- 
tific journal! 

“My brother is a very busy man, and begs me to say he had 
little time in which to write stories. But I assure you, the 
story, as I wrote it, is exactly as it happened. The second time 
the ‘ghost’ appeared I was eighteen years of age, and Captain 
Smythe twenty, so it really is not unusual that either of us 
should remember so perfectly the details. I shall remember 
as long as I live my dog trying in vain to trace the strange 
visitor! Very truly, Betty Ross Smythe.” 

The defects in relation to the narrative are in effect reme- 
died by this letter. Technically they partly continue, but only 
technically. | 

In the first place, Miss Smythe states that her brother, wit- 
ness of the second appearance of the phantom, read and ap- 
proved of her version, so far as it related to him, while we have 
the authentication of it, so far as it relates to the first appear- 
ance of the apparition, and the narration, by her son, of the 
second appearance of the apparition, in the signature of Mrs. 
Smythe. 

If Miss Smythe could be supposed capable of saying that 
her brother had read and approved what she wrote when this 
was not the case, the answer would be that she was told in two 
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letters that it was intended to print the narrative in the Jour- 
nal, and she knew that the very letter in which she said that her 
brother had approved it was also to appear. It would hardly 
be possible, psychologically, therefore, that she should make 
this declaration unless it were strictly true. It is rather cold- 
blooded to discuss this cultured daughter of a clergyman and 
preceptor in this way, but science makes no distinctions. 

To some it may seem strange that Captain Smythe should 
be willing to read and orally approve of the narrative, and yet 
not add a line to say in writing that it was true. The excuse 
that he had not time is of course an excuse only, as to do so 
would not have taken him two minutes. An excuse for what! 
For seeming to put himself forward an inch as the open sponsor 
for anything which is regarded as “superstitious.” I have 
known many scores of cases, of men and women who would tell 
incidents with the utmost earnestness, but who declined to put 
their names to the incidents, though another took them down. 
It will be noticed that Miss Smythe herself reminds the P. R. 
QO. that she wrote out the narrative as a favor to her friend 
only, and not for publication, though it is strictly true and she 
puts no bar in the way of its use, but sees no reason why she 
should disturb herself or her brother particularly. 

Since the narrator declares that her brother read and ap- 
proved the account, and knows that the statement is to appear 
in print, we have what is psychologically about equal to his 
signature of attestation. 

Now let us review what our testimony is. 

I. That Mrs. Smythe saw an apparition of a definite de- 
scription sitting in a rocking chair. Her daughter, who has 
the story from her lips, sets it down in detail and the original 
witness, Mrs. Smythe, sets her signature to it, in attestation of 
its correctness. 

Furthermore, that some months later she talked with an 
old man who knew the people who had formerly lived on the 
same spot, and who had heard nothing about her seeing the 
apparition, and from his lips learned that a member of the 
family was of a description which tallied with that of the phan- 
tom, and died of the disease which she had told her husband 
that he looked as though he were afflicted with. This also, Mrs. 
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Smythe, who had made her children familiar with the story, 
authenticates with her signature. 

II. ‘Twelve years later the brother of the narrator saw an 
apparition in the same room which corresponded with the de- 
scription given by his mother. If he had seen it the next day 
after his mother did, two things could have been said; (1) that 
it was the result, in his case, of suggestion, and (2) that, being 
but eight years old, his memory is not now to be depended on. 
But it was twelve years later, and when his mother was not in 
the house; so that there seems to be nothing to build the sug- 
gestion theory upon. And he was twenty years old, and it 
would not seem that a young man of his grade of culture would 
have trouble in remembering such a unique experience for 
six years. 

But it does not depend upon his memory only.. Both 
mother and sister heard him tell the story the same day, with 
something of the reluctance which he now feels against saying 
anything about it, and they remember it also, and both testify 
to that fact with their signatures. 

But this is not all, for there was another witness, whose 
testimony at the time, though it could not be repeated, is of the 
greatest value. The dog uttered what was “partly a choked 
snarl, and partly a moan, as if the animal was in terror.” This 
attracted the attention of the young man away from the figure; 
he looked down, and saw that the dog “was crouched down, 
ears laid back, teeth bared, and was staring at the figure by 
the window.” After that the dog searched around as though 
trying to pick up a scent. At this point Miss Smythe becomes 
a witness not merely to what she heard her brother say; she 
saw the dog “‘acting in the most peculiar manner upstairs. He 
was sniffing around, going from room to room, and whining in 
a most disconcerting manner,” so that she was almost afraid 
of him. What ailed the dog? If he saw nothing, why did he 
appear to do so? What was he hunting? 

Captain Smythe reads his sister’s account of his experience, 
and authorizes her to say that he approves of it. 

There is another point which should not be lost sight of. 
If, after all, the apparition, seen after a lapse of twelve years, 
was, together with his identity of description, due to sugges- 
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tion—to some retelling of the first incident by the mother, by 
hypothesis, would not it have been sitting in the rocking chair, 
as the mother had described it? Whereas it was now stand- 
ing with feet apart, hands behind its back, and facing the 
window.—_W. F. P. 


OUR PSYCHIC INVESTIGATION 


PRELIMINARY COMMITTEE OPINIONS ON THE *“ MARGERY ” CASE 


BY E. E. FREE, Editor of the Scientific American.* 


On the date when these paragraphs are written (September 17th) 
the Committee appointed to investigate alleged psychic cases and to 
determine the disposition of the Scientific American Award has been 
unable to reach a final and unanimous decision with regard to the 
mediumship of “ Margery.” 

Some details of this celebrated mediumship have been recounted in 
previous issues of the Scientific American. It is hoped that others can 
be disclosed later. In the meantime, we present on this page the state 
ments of four individual members of the Committee, setting forth their 
views concerning the case. The fifth member of the Committee, Dr. 
William McDougall, of Harvard University, has been absent from 
Boston, has not participated in the more recent séances, and could not 
be reached in order to secure a formal statement for publication in 
this issue. 

The statements of the members of the Committee follow. Except 
for that of the Chairman they are given in alphabetical order. 


STATEMENT BY DR. PRINCE 


August 29, 1924. 
I should have preferred to have more opportunities for attending 
sittings in the “ Margery” case before making any statement. But 
realizing that the unfortunate publicity which the case has undergone 





* Through the courtesy of the Editor of the Scientific American, we are able to 
present to our readers the report of the Committee as it appeared in the November 
number of that Journal. As the case is of historical interest, we believe it is o 
value to have it recorded in this form—Eprror’s Nore. 
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may require that some report of progress shall be given to your readers, 
I will say what is proper now to be said. 

So much of an opinion as is possible to give at this time, and by me, 
is based principally on six sittings at which I was present, and partly 
upon reports of sittings at which I was not present. In five of my 
sittings I was one of the immediate controllers, in one so placed that it 
was impossible in the darkness to form any independent judgment. The 
fourth and fifth were under a method of control to which the Psychic 
could and did urge objections based upon purported laws of the phe- 
nomena, although consenting to it in advance; the others were expressly 
approved by her circle. The first three presented physical phenomena, 
the last three none. Nothing of this nature occurred, the possible nor- 
mal explanation of which was not to me immediately apparent, except 
one striking detail, but that was unfortunately during the only séance 
where I was so placed that I could not be a judge of the surrounding 
circumstances. 

I am compelled to render an opinion that thus far the experiments 
have not scientifically and conclusively proved the exercise of super- 
normal powers.—WALTER FRANKLIN PRINCE. 


STATEMENT BY DR. CARRINGTON 


August 29, 1924. 

As the result of more than forty sittings with “ Margery,” I have 
arrived at the definite conclusion that genuine supernormal (physical) 
phenomena frequently occur at her séances. Many of the observed 
manifestations might well have been produced fraudulently—and possi- 
bly were so produced. Disregarding these, however, there remain a 
number of instances when phenomena were produced and observed, under 
practically perfect control. I cite, as an example, the continued ring- 
ing of the bell of the “ contact apparatus,” when both the medium’s feet 
rested across my knees, being held there by my one elbow; both her 
hands were held firmly in mine, the arms pulled out to their full extent ; 
and her head located by her talking at the time, at my request. The 
contact apparatus was on the floor; tipping of her chair would not have 
reached it (as I tested), and her shoes were on her feet, showing that 
they had not been removed and laid upon the contact board—which, 
Moreover, was rung intermittently, at request. The degree of control 
Iconsidered perfect, and the manifestation was repeated over and over 
again. 

I am convinced that no snap judgment is of any value in a case such 
as this; nor will preventing the phenomena demonstrate their non- 
existence. The present case is perfectly difficult, for many reasons ; but 
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I am convinced that genuine phenomena have occurred here, and that 
a prolonged series of sittings, undertaken in an impartial spirit, would 
demonstrate this—HErEwarp CarRINGTON. 


STATEMENT BY DR. COMSTOCK 


September 13, 1924. 

My present attitude toward the “ Margery ” case, with the general 
background out of which it arises, may be briefly stated as follows: 

It should be realized at the outset that any opinion regarding the 
reality of the phenomena in the “ Margery ” case has nothing whatever 
to do with “ spirits ” or any other theory as to the cause of the phe 
nomena. The stipulations of the Scientific American were as to the 
existence of new physical phenomena only, such phenomena as the 
movement of objects, the change in temperature readings, etc., etc. 

I have consistently been opposed to the attempt to investigate such 
phenomena in utter darkness and I have believed that every effort should 
be made to have the phenomena occur in a lighted room if such were 
possible. The “ Margery ” “control” has repeatedly stated that the 
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production of phenomena in the light, while much more difficult than 
their production in the dark, was only a question of getting used to the 
new conditions. Since in a field of this nature, “ get-wise-quick ” meth- 
ods are not likely to succeed, my policy from the start has been to attend 
a large number of sittings (some forty now, in all), with the idea of 
allowing phenomena in the light to “ incubate ” if they would, and at 
the same time paying little, if any, attention to events in the dark which 
might occur during this supposed incubation period. 

I believe that in a field of investigation which has naturally awak- 
ened so much skepticism any phenomena to attain the dignity of actual 
proof must be very definite and often repeated. I have not yet seen in 
connection with this case such sufficiently definite and often-repeated 
phenomena in the light ; but I have seen enough in the light to awaken 
a lively interest on my part, and I think the investigation should be 
continued. 

My conclusion therefore is that rigid proof has not yet been fur- 
nished but that the case at present is interesting and should be investi- 
gated further.—Dantet F. Comstock. 


STATEMENT BY HOUDINI 


August 28, 1924. 
Summing up my investigations of the five séances I attended of 
“ Margery,” which took place on July 23, 24 and August 25, 26 and 27, 
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head, shoulders and left foot, particulars of which I have handed to 
Mr. O. D. Munn with illustrations, and the blank séances and incidents 
which took place at the last three tests; my decision is, that everything 
which took place at the séances which I attended was a deliberate and 
conscious fraud, and that if the lady possesses any psychic power, at no 
time was the same proven in any of the above dated séances.—Hovp1n1. 


These statements speak for themselves. There is nothing that the 
Scientific American can add to them, or that it is proper for the Scien- 
tific American to say about them. 

In much of the newspaper discussion of the Margery case there has 
been evident a confusion concerning the relative business of the Scien- 
tific American and of the Committee, so far as this psychic inquiry is 
concerned. The facts are perfectly simple and have been on record 
from the beginning. 

The Scientific American has offered awards aggregating five thou- 
sand dollars to be paid to those persons who succeed in producing 
certain varieties of supernormal phenomena to the satisfaction of the 
Committee. We stand ready to pay these sums whenever the Coinmittee 
instructs us todo so. Weare not the Committee. It is not our business 
to decide for or against the claims of any medium, Margery or another. 

Nor is it our business to select the test or tests that are to be con- 
sidered conclusive evidence of real phenomena or to say what events, if 
any, are to be considered conclusive evidence of intentional deceit. 
That, too, is the job of the Committee and of no one else. 

The only duty of the Scientific American is to pay the award when 
we are told to do so and in the meantime to lend to the Committee such 
assistance as they request and to report from time to time such findings 
or announcements as they wish to make public. 

That was the arrangement in the beginning. It is the arrangement 
now. It will be the arrangement until the Psychic Investigation is 
terminated by the selection of a person to whom we are told to pay the 
award or by the limitation of time. 

Will the tests with Margery be continued? 

That, too, is none of our business. It is the business of the Com- 
mittee. Under the terms of the offer and of the Committee’s appoint- 
ment no limit is set upon the length of time that the Committee shall 
consider any given medium or upon the number of séances or other tests 


that shall be held. No such limits are imposed now, nor would it be 


within our power to impose them. 
If the Committee wishes to investigate the Margery case further, 
the Committee will doubtless do so. It is certainly their right and 
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privilege to do so, assuming, of course,.that Margery and her friends 
consent. It is no business of the Scientific American to say yes or no 
about it. So that’s that. 

It may be permitted us, however, to observe, as any reader can do 
for himself, that of the four reports herewith presented from members 
of the Committee, two specifically recommend the continuance of the 
tests with Margery while another one implies that such continued tests 
are desirable. Three members constitute a majority of the Committee. 
It is a simple enough deduction, therefore, that the Committee will 
probably decide to make some additional tests. 

When the Committee has additional results to report, whether on 
the Margery case or on any other, we shall tell our readers about it 
including, wherever possible, all details of what actually happened in 
the séance room. So long as the Committee makes no report, we too 
shall have nothing to say. 


MORE SITTINGS WITH MRS. BORDEN 
BY “MRS. KATE BASSETT ” 


EDITED BY W. FRANKLIN PRINCE 


I have already said that I do not regard the record now finished as 
of the first rank. No record will ever be so pronounced by me short of 
being an absolutely complete one, the transcript of stenographic notes. 
But I have given my reasons (pp. 586-587) for believing that an ap- 
proximately correct record was made. In other words, such minor 
inaccuracies as may have happened would not particularly affect the 
object I have in view in the analytical and synthetical summary which 
follows. That object is not so much to determine the proportion be- 
tween correct and incorrect statements made as to establish the fact 
that a relation exists between statements made and objects in the 
hands of the psychic while the statements were in progress, and 
through these objects, so to speak, to the persons most intimately con- 
nected with them. That relation cannot, we shall find, be based upon 
merely mechanical stimulation from vibrations in the objects derived 
from their particular experiences which the objects can be supposed to 
have had, but involve the operation of the factors of association and 
memory, whether on the part of the living or the dead. 
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TABLE OF IDENTIFICATIONS 


( (Those of first evidential rank printed in body-type, the rest in 


italics ) 
His daughter Kitty 
| His first wife, Kitty’s mother and Mrs. Bassett’s 
| Her husband cousin 


His Mother 
His Brother 





His friend, fiancé of his nurse, Mr. 


| Her friend, Mr. Schenck $ Rollman 


His sister-in-law, living 


Her Father 
Her friend, Mrs. Schenck Her Mother — Martha, the mother’s 
| nurse 


Married couple with whom she lived 


Her father 
| Her mother 


Her brother David 
Her brother James 
Her cousin Jane 
Her friend Nona 
Her and Mr. Ross’s 
friend, Mr. D. 
His daughter, Edith, living 
—>her step-son 
His daughter Margaret 
His friend, Mr. Rollman 


His wife 


Her brother, Mr. Ross, living 








Her sister, living > Woman with whom she lived 
Her sisters, Louise and Annie 

Her nephew 

Her woman cousin 

Her osteopathic doctor and his fiancée—> } Ps friend Dorothy 
Her friend and Kitty’s, Mrs. Lewis 

Her friend, Miss Watson, loving 

Her woman friend, living 

Old friend of her family, Mr. Mitchell 

Her friend, John 
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Vil 
MORE SATISFACTORY IDENTIFICATIONS 


In this class we place the identifications of persons seemingly re 
ferred to which are to a greater or less degree satisfactory, mainly on 
account of the larger number of correct and significant details given, 
and the consequent less likelihood of chance coincidence. The relation 
of the person supposed to be meant to the object at the time held by 
the psychic is also taken into account, as well as that person’s con- 
nection with the person or persons apparently referred to in close 
juxtaposition in the course of the medium’s utterances. 


1. Mrs. Bassertr 
Correct: 


With Mr. Bassett’s quarter-dollar charm: A house in town on the 
corner, well burned [but no part of it was left], and a very pertinent 
reference to a baldheaded man selling things in a store (10); needs 
new lenses to glasses (18); environment unfavorable (19) ; influence 
about her of schools, and in touch with professionals, etc. (27, 29); 
reference to making her comfortable and giving her a stool (28). With 
Mrs. Bassett’s seal: reference to habits relative to books, magazines, 


easy chairs, etc. (35); is in an unsettled condition (35). With Mrs. 
Bassett’s opal ring: has lived long in New York but will go out of it to 
live (42) [last probably true]; bothered with a stiffness in the small 
of her back which makes her want to straighten up (44); had New 
England ancestors “ away back” (45). With Mr. Schenck’s pen and 
letter: sits contentedly with one or both feet up (80). With Mrs. 
Ross’s jacket worn by Mrs. Bassett: is to get thinner (95). With no 
object: making up her mind to stay at home, not to leave town even for 
a day or two (98) ; reference to fashions and styles (113). With Mrs. 
Bassett’s bead necklace: leg all right but something wrong with the 
hip (118) [See Mr. Schenck, 128, 129, etc.]; is to get thinner (131) 
[being realized at the time this is printed]; reference to garments and 
fashions (134). With Mrs. Bassett’s ruby and pearl ring: indefinite 
prediction of hearing something favorable after two weeks, but under- 
standable (135) ; reference to a dog (136) [weak because relevant only 
to childhood]; necessity of being reticent on some subject (138) ; ref- 
erence to books, one with green cover, and table (141); jewelry with 
small points, may be a pendant, with two large stones (145) ; an early 
love affair, two women consoling her, one of similar size, the other 
taller (146) [part true and the rest likely]; doesn’t worry much; is 
optimistic (148). With Mrs. Ross’s certificate: apparent intimations 
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regarding character (173) [I judge that these are fairly correct | ; ref- 
erence to unpleasantness with a woman (180) [can be placed; but only 
slightly, if at all, evidential]. With Mr. Ross’s necktie: in touch with 
doctors and interested in medical work (228). 


Indeterminate: 


With Mr. Bassett’s quarter-dollar charm: A described doctor ex- 
amining her eyes (11, 18) [apparently predictive]; could write 
articles, some one wants to use her in automatic writing, etc. (21). 
With Mrs. Bassett’s opal ring: something she is interested in fraught 
with danger (43) [probably correct]; born with a veil over her eyes 
(44). With Mrs. Ross’s jacket: going to live to be very old, will be 
peaceful and contented, etc. (95). With no object: talking to two 


men, all interested (97) ; scene of articles being washed before mirror, 
etc. (209). 


Wrong: 


With Mr. Schenck’s pen and letter: Man putting hands on her 
shoulder, dark-haired woman grieving over a white-haired woman, etc. 
(83-84) [unless predictive]. With Mrs. Bassett’s ruby and pearl 


ring: goes into the silence, etc. (139); knowing a palmist (146) 
[symbolical? ]. 


2. Mr. Bassett (dead) 


Correct: 


With quarter-dollar charm which he had carried: Impression of a 
man spirit very glad to see Mrs. B., loves her, had wanted to come 
back and change something [understandable], sensitive about some- 
thing, article belonged to him (2); “ Quoth the raven, ‘ Nevermore’ ” 
(2); paralytic stroke (lla); pricking sensation (12) [relevant]; 
Masonic influence (17). With seal given him by his mother: object 
gives feeling of reverence (32); reference to a young man sorry and 
apologetic and loving to Mrs. B. (32). With Mrs. Bassett’s bead 
necklace: an old lady wearing lace mitts puts her hand on the package 
(33) [evidential in relation to the giver]; hemorrhage of the brain 
and paralysis on one side (120). 


Indeterminate: 
With quarter-dollar: “ Nora” and reference to professor and 


blackboard (3). [On the spiritistic hypothesis it might be possible 
that the image of a teacher writing on a blackboard was in some ob- 
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scure way an aid in getting the quotation from “ The Raven ” in visual 
form. | 


3. Krrry (dead), DavcuTer or Mr, BassetrT 
Correct: 


With quarter-dollar charm which had belonged to her father: Girl 
from sixteen to eighteen, pretty, smiling and sweet, but did not talk 
(7) [as she was in the last year of her life except that she was forty- 
one, but mentally appeared as if eighteen]. With seal that belonged 
to her father: same girl, similarly described, but never talks, hums as 
she walks (36) the girl was not accustomed to the rough side of life 
(37). With Mrs. Bassett’s opal ring: girl who is near Mrs. B. and 
tries to comfort her (47) [correct in its indications of relationship]. 
With no object: always comes when Mrs. B. is present (99) [again 
correctly implies an intimate relationship]; same girl has a tendency 
to elocution, a mutual understanding between her and Mrs. B., hair 
black (100); that girl delighted when Mrs. B. comes, throws up her 
handkerchief to express joy, runs about pleased about something that 
has happened [after a reference to Edith, who has a newly born baby], 
looks like some one’s daughter (103) [daughter-in-law of Mrs. B.]; 
something wrong in one leg, may be infantile paralysis (104) [approxi- 
mately true—paralysis in leg from infancy]. With Mrs. Ross’s certi- 
ficate: a girl with very dark hair gives Mrs. B. attentions (181). 























Wrong: 


With Mrs. Bassett’s seal: Well educated (36) [but had a remark- 
able memory for dates and events]. 


4. Tue Ostreoratuic Doctor (dead) anp His Fiancee (living) 


Correct: 


With Mrs. Bassett’s opal rmg: a professional man, with glasses ; 
mention of “ Dorothy,” a favorite patient of his (41). With Mrs. 
Bassett’s bead necklace: a doctor interested in Mrs. B., and bending 
over her [possibly significant in connection with osteopathic treat- 
ment |, a sweet voice, very sad (121); a woman behind a store counter, 
with a sweet face (122); “ Boots, boots, boots” (123) [relevant to 
the lady]; a young man of teasing disposition, full of fun [connected 
with mention of a hospital] (143). With letter by the fiancée: wasted 
hand and arm, dizzy and tottering, with bad pain in head (18la); 
reference to a visit by Mrs. B. (182) ; a picture of a young man (183); 
a woman carrying a load (185); medical advice to Mrs. B. (185); a 
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young woman would be happy to get a letter from Mrs. B. (186) 
[relevant]. Wéith glove of the doctor: hot and worried (187); a dis- 
tressed condition, worry ‘as if wondering how it is all going to turn 
out, worry maybe related to financial matters, connected with both a 
man and a woman; a man and woman must be attracted to each other, 
man has dark hair and a leaning toward literature (189) ; refined, has 
high forehead, is unassuming, likes everything tod be nice and clean 
about him, but does not complain if it is otherwise (190) ; the woman 
gets depressed, maybe is sentimental (191); a desk or bookcase 
against the wall (192) [of weight when connected with 197]; a sick 
condition, a man on a bed, a trained nurse who is tall, nice-looking, 
with sweet face, wholesome-looking, firmness in her attitude (193) ; 
everything happens quick—went around so fast (194) ; he had trouble 
before passing, care, a weight too heavy to bear (196-197); has a 
sentiment toward the article of furniture (197) [See 192]; hands 
reach out for the glove, a good firm hand that means business, great 
confidence in it (198-199); Mrs. B. in touch with doctors (201) ; all 
to the point when busy (202) ; writing memoranda, or copying them in 
a large book (203) ; shirt-sleeves being shortened (206) ; the glove be- 
longs to him (207); the glove is a memento to be given back where it 
belongs (208). 


Indeterminate: 


With Mrs. Bassett’s ruby and pearl ring: “ William [Willard] 
Parker Hospital” (142). With letter by the fiancée: Mr. Schenck 
tearing the letter up (184) [symbolic?]; spirit wants to put his hands 
into something covering his arms (204) [and yet so much, “ put my 
hands into something,” is appropriate for gloves, and we must remem- 
ber that the glove held by the psychic was concealed in such a manner 
that it was supposed to be unrecognizable]. With Mrs. Bassett’s opal 


ring: brown eyes (41). 


Wrong: 
With the doctor’s glove: a man puts a necklace around a woman’s 


neck (188) [unless it is symbolical] ; “ Florence ” (206) [at least, not 
known to be relevant ]. 


5. Mr. Scuenck (dead), Frrenp or Mrs. Basserr 
Correct: ; 

With Mr. Bassett’s quarter-dollar: organist in a fine church, also 

a scriptural verse appropriate to a clergyman, and one so placed (8). 
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With Mr. Schenck’s letter and his pen: medium hears “ arrested,” and 
some one singing “ Jesus, lover of my soul” (57) [at least relevant] ; 
a beautiful spiritual influence (58) ; hesitates to take pen (59) ; man, 
hair parted, raised and fluffy on one side, has moustache and wears 
clothes loose, some years ago (61) [but no Vandyke beard mentioned | ; 
a professional man in a long black gown, a brilliant speaker, medium 
build, thin neck, stidious and a deep thinker (64)-; sitting at a table 
or desk comparing notes with a manuscript (65) [relevant in a general 
way]; a hand from the grave, with long fingers, reaches out for the 
letter but is reluctant to take the pen (67) ; “ drowned ” (69) ; a very 
tall man owns both articles (70) ; a very sweet musical voice (74) ; sat 
up a while before death, in a bathrobe (76). With Mrs. Bassett’s bead 
necklace: he asks about Mrs. B.’s hip, takes her hand and talks “sweet” 
to her, the influence of a doctor (117, 119) ; a minister blesses Mrs. B., 
in a country church preaching; wears a black gown (125); small 
church in the country, few people present (126); a beautiful char- 
acter (127); calls Mrs. B.’s attention to passage in the Bible (129) ; 
Lutheran (130) [led up to by “ almost in touch with a Presbyterian,” 
125]; playful conduct (131); a dead minister’s influence is around 
Mrs. B., takes her into a country church, George (132). With Mrs. 
Ross’s certificate: refined, cultured, spiritual, big heart, sweet face, a 
little gray in the hair, high forehead, oval features, not stout, beauti- 
ful (155) ; reserved but spiritual (156) ; with a sense of justice (157); 
stands patient (158) ; religious utterances in his spirit (176). 


Indeterminate: 


With Mr. Schenck’s letter and his pen: a man killed in the Civil 
War (66); reference to Tennyson (81) [may be meaning “In Me- 
moriam,” appropriate in comparison with Mr. Schenck’s own case]. 
With Mrs. Bassett’s bead necklace: puts a “ prize” around Mrs. B.’s 
neck (128) [may be symbolical ]. 


Wrong: 

With Mr. Schenck’s letter and pen: a uniform, perhaps a G. A. R. 
one (64) [but it is “ perhaps ” and may be simply the first step to 
getting the clerical gown apparently referred to directly after]; 
“ gavel” (64) [no known relevance]. With Mrs. Bassett’s bead neck- 
lace: baptizes Mrs. B. (125) [wrong if meant as a literal fact]. 


6. Mrs. Scuenck (living), Frrenp or.Mrs. Bassetr 
Correct: 


With Mr. Bassett’s quarter-dollar: young woman, don’t know if 
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} living or not, slim, boyish form, fluffy hair, in grief, crying over a love 
letter (26). With Mr. Schenck’s pen and letter: a pretty girl, flying 
j about, then sitting dressed in white (51); some person now secluded 
j and alone, all quiet (52) ; attention called to a necklace presented some 
one (53a) [relevant but weak]; a legal paper signed, papers scattered 
around (68) [relevant though weak]; is going to hear of trouble be- 
tween a suspicious and jealous wife and a quick-tempered husband, and 
will give advice (85); pertinently advised not to attempt doing too 
much at a time (86); is sweet and kind, trials borne bravely, strug- 
gling hard though handicapped by bodily affliction, true-blue (87) ; 
must be brave and practical, not influenced, but using her own judg- 
ment (89) ; must train herself to be patient (91) [all last three points 
weak taken separately, but of some force taken together ]. 


Indeterminate: 


With Mr. Schenck’s pen and letter: imagery of three girls (82) 
[“ fluffy hair ” relevant to Mrs. Schenck ]. 


Wrong: 


With Mr. Schenck’s pen and letter: Teddy (92) [perhaps an 
auditory error for Hetty, Mrs. S.’s name]. 


7. Mrs. Ross (dead), Stster-1n-Law or Mrs. Bassett 
Correct: 

With jacket (sweater), formerly worn by Mrs. Ross, since by Mrs. 
Bassett: some one puts it on Mrs. B., is glad she has it, and says 
“You'll * * appreciate it because it was mine” (95). With Mrs.» 
Ross’s ““ Daughters of the Revolution” certificate: two hands reach 
eagerly for the package; some one comes who has a reddish mark on 
one side of the face (149); a religious and Christ-like nature, very 
loving, preaches and practices love and harmony, a humanitarian, 
spiritual not material (153); “ Ada” (160) [Mrs. Ross’s name]; 
“ James ” (164) [a brother of Mrs. Ross, died before her]; too heavy 
responsibilities (165); “ Carrie” (166) [name of a dear friend of 
Mrs. Ross, dead]; a woman who wore glasses, some grey hair, fair skin, 
past middle age, sweet face, serious but gentle, loved to help the poor 
and sick, not frivolous or gay, full of love and compassion, a grand- 
mother (217). With Mr. Ross’s necktie: Seen sitting and knitting 
(217) [not characteristic but sometimes did this]; all her money 
would go to kind deeds, looks something like Mrs. Bassett, but stouter 
(219); a girl from sixteen to twenty-five dressed as in Civil War 
period, hair black, etc., being the same woman when young (220); 
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looks at Mrs. B. and smiles contentedly (221) [relevant, as they were 
congenial friends]; belonged to an old American family, which would 
justify her taking part in a Centennial, has a wonderful character, 
not silly, a big heart (223); “Jane” (229) [relevant, at least as 
name of a cousin]; some one who passed into a uric acid condition 
(230) [hardly evidential, but relevant to a degree]. 


Indeterminate: 


With jacket formerly belonging to Mrs. Ross: A picture of a man 
and a woman described (96). With Mrs. Ross’s certificate: “ apron” 
(163). With Mr. Ross’s necktie: the bloomer girl (222). 


Wrong: 
With Mr. Ross’s necktie: “ Nora” (230) [but if an auditory error 


for Nona, the communicator had an intimate friend yet living by that 
name |. 


8. Mr. Ross (living), BrorHer or Mrs. Basserr 
Correct: 

With no object: Man in dark suit, looking like a professional, calls 
attention to a cabinet-sized picture of a girl, on the table a lot of notes 
belonging to one set but scattered, he is slow and methodical (101); 
word “ Edith,” written in a large hand (102). With Mrs. Ross’s cer- 
tificate: man sitting at a flat-topped desk, reading, he loves books, is 
literary and spiritual, something of a dreamer, etc., there is a holder 
containing pens or flowers (154). With Mr. Ross’s necktie: two hands 
reach for object [relevant], some one from the other side desires to 
reach the person who owns the package, loves him deeply as the one 
dearest, but cannot reach him as he is not attuned to receive (210) 
[if Mrs. Ross was communicating, all the details fit] ; intensity of feel- 
ing shown by purported communicator (211); communicator wants to 
hold a scarf-pin, round, with a flat stone (213a) [fits fairly well, 
though of little evidential weight]; a man in a nice sunny room, all 
cheerful around him, a large white square visible, like a handkerchief 
(216); calls a woman with the detailed description of his wife “ the 
dearest person God ever made” (218) [expresses his feeling truly]; 
“ Palmer ” (226) [weak evidentially, but relevant]; a man with white, 
loose teeth (227). 


Indeterminate: 


Something grey, a white sweater (211); the man is seen snoring in 
his chair (216) [not characteristic, not stated if it ever occurs ]. 
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9. Enpirx (living), DavcHrer or Mr. Ross 
Correct: 

With no object: “ Edith” (102); “ Mother” (105); another 
woman [than “ mother” ], in a Japanese embroidered robe, calls atten- 
tion to a white rose (106) [not literally correct, but near the facts] ; 
some one with a limb in a brace (107) [relevant to step-son of Edith] ; 
a young woman in a chair, like an invalid, etc. (109). With Mrs. 
Bassett’s ruby and pearl ring: a living woman with a very young child 
in her arms (139) [relevant, as Edith and her baby were very much in 
Mrs. Bassett’s thoughts at this period]. With Mrs. Ross’s certificate: 
a pretty girl, oval face, fair skin, hair plain, no waves in it, around 
forty years of age, beautiful, well-poised, tall and stately, patient, 
peaceful, calm, shows the higher things, living (167); “ Greetings, 
mother dear” (170) [slightly evidential as coming apparently from 
Margaret to Edith]; a young woman, very happy (172); a tall 
woman, seems like a college girl, goes calmly ahead, has a lot of deter- 
mination and grit, poise and self-possession, has grey eyes (173); a 
girl wants to tell Mrs. B. all about her affairs, is bubbling over with 
happiness (174). With Mr. Ross’s necktie: a hospital scene and a 
doctor getting ready for an operation, then says he has done his best 
and it will be necessary to wait to see how it comes out (212) [relevant 
to the serious operation upon Edith when her baby was born six weeks 
earlier]; blue eyes looking (213) [relevant to the baby’s eyes]. 


Wrong: ' 
With no object: “ Mattie ” (110) [barely possible this is for Mag- 
gie, diminutive of the baby’s name]. 


10. Marcaretr (dead), Daucurer or Mr. Ross 
Correct: 

With Mrs. Bassett’s opal ring, the opal a mate of one given Mar- 
garet: tall, slender girl, who loves Mrs. B., something the matter with 
one side (40). With Mrs. Ross’s certificate: a coaxing way (168) ; 
“ Margaret,” in connection with “ mother,” it being Margaret’s mother 
who owned the certificate, and who had the appearance of conversing 
with Margaret (169); apparent recognition of Mrs. B., a teasing 
manner and merriment, the characteristic call “ Hoo-hoo! ” (169a). 


Wrong: 

With Mrs. Bassett’s opal ring: Dragged down on one side (40) 
[wrong if taken literally, but she was dragged down in health by a 
cancer on one side]. 
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11. Mrs. Bassert’s Sister (living) anp Persons AssoctaTEep 
witH Her (living) 

Correct: | 

With Mrs. Bassett’s bead necklace, which had been worn by the 
sister: an elderly woman, grey hair and bowed glasses, her face 
squarer than that of Mrs. B., who advises Mrs. B. to be patient, not 
hurry as she has lots of time, to keep out of the sun, etc. (111) ; this 
woman smiles but reserves her opinions, etc., when another woman, from 
forty to fifty years old, tall, stern, prim and dignified, speaks sternly 
(112) ; reference to sea and New England coast (114); a woman who 
walks a little and gets tired, scolds Mrs. B., and says that she hurries 
too much, [another] woman with a round red face, warm from house- 
work, very particular, scrubs and cleans, wears a little house dress, is 
living (179) [fits woman who keeps the house where Mrs. B.’s sister 
lives |. 


12. Freperick Rotiman (dead), Acquaintance or Mr. ScHENCK, 
Fiance or His Nurse 





[After reference to Mr. Schenck, and then possibly to Mrs. 


Schenck’s father, who was a familiar figure in the Schenck house. | 


' 
! 


Correct: 


With letter written by Mr. Schenck to Mrs. B.: “I see another 
man,” used to flush up as though he had blood pressure, had high color 
when he walked (72) ; “ Frederick ” (77) ; a big dog like a collie (78) ; 
into a sort of library he brings the grey-haired man (79) [ Mrs. 
Schenck’s father ]. 





Indeterminate: 






bP] we 


With letter by Mr. Schenck: “ nervous prostration (7). 





Wrong: 
With letter by Mr. Schenck: “TI hear ‘ Wellborn’ (73) [possibly 


auditory error for Rollman]; “ Admiral ” (77). 


13. NepHew or Mrs. Bassett (dead) 
Correct: 

With Mr. Bassett’s quarter-dollar: an accident in the family, if 
not an automobile accident, some other (21); a young man, very fond 
of singing, lively, jolly, ready for a good time, tall, good-looking, 
happy disposition (22). 
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Wrong: 


With Mr. Bassett’s quarter-dollar: an automobile accident (21). 


14. Woman Frienp or Mrs. Bassett (living) 
Correct: 


With Mrs. Ross’s certificate: a young girl in an invalid’s chair, 
frail, her limbs covered [suggesting that the trouble is with them], is 
in her teens or looks younger than she is, slim, helpless, needs some 
one to take care of her, in a pleasant room with flowers and books, the 
house in a nice refined street (177); a living person, fanning and feel- 
ing the heat, talks and acts quietly, optimistic in temperament, in touch 
with Mrs. B. (178). 


15. Lovisr anp Annie (dead), Sisters or Mrs. Bassett 
Correct (nearly): 
With Mr. Bassett’s seal: “I hear names—Ella Louise and Annie. 
Ella Louise” (34). [In spite of the error 


of prefacing the word Ella, the conjunction of Louise and Annie, 





That is a strange name 





coinciding with the names of deceased sisters of Mrs. B., and the 
special appropriateness of joining them, since they died respectively 
a little after and before Mrs. B.’s birth, seems to entitle this to a place 
in the “ more satisfactory” list. Mrs. B.’s conjecture that “ Ella” 
is an auditory error for “ Little,” the word which the mother always 
used in connection with the name Louise, seems somewhat strained, but 
if the medium did not have an impression that there was something 
wrong, why did she add “That is a strange name—Ella Louise.” 
There is nothing apparently strange about the name in itself]. 


LESS SATISFACTORY IDENTIFICATIONS 


These are less satisfactory from paucity of details, giving oppor- 
tunity for chance coincidences. Some of them, however, are partly 
redeemed by the specific character of one or more details stated, and 
also, in a less degree, in some cases, a close connection between the con- 
jectured person and the persons apparently referred to just before or 
[or and] just after, as well as, in some cases, congruity with the 


object held. 


1. BrorHer or Mrs. Ross (dead) 
Correct: 


With Mr. Ross’s necktie: after apparent references to Mrs. Ross, 
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the psychic sees a man who she thinks may be her brother, young, in 
uniform of the Civil War and going to the war (224). 


Indeterminate: 


With Mr. Ross’s necktie: the young man has long hair [most men 
had at that period] parted on one side and brushed down on one 


side (224); has good teeth and wants to play a harmonica or 
jewsharp (225). 


2. Marrna (dead) 
Correct: 


With Mr. Schenck’s letter: as a vague form is seen trying to reach 
the sitter, the name “ Martha” is heard (56) [as the object held be- 
longed to Mr. Schenck, and he appears to be referred to in a series of 
correct statements immediately following, this is a very plausible 


identification, considering the close relation that Martha had sus- 
tained to him]. 


3. Miss Watson (living) 
Correct: 


With Mr. Bassett’s quarter-dollar owned and formerly carried by 
Mrs. B.: a woman younger than Mrs. B. and much with her, appar- 
ently making preparation to pack for a journey (24) [fits a friend of 
Mrs. B., but at that season of the year there would be considerable 
likelihood of this being the case]. 


4. Mr. Bassett’s BrorHer (dead) 
Correct: 


With Mr. Bassett’s quarter-dollar: a man now dead who was very 


thin, wasted face and neck thin, suffered, a little above medium 
height (5). 


Wrong: 


With Mr. Bassett’s quarter-dollar: the man was between fifty and 
sixty (5) [still, he looked younger than his age, sixty-five; at least 
when well]. 

[Certainly a congruous identification, considering that the object 
held had belonged to Mr. Bassett, and that Mr. Bassett had just been 


spoken of, apparently, while his daughter Kitty came directly 
afterward. | 
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5. Tue First Mrs. Basserr (dead), Kirry’s MorHEer 


Correct: 

With Mrs. Bassett’s opal ring: a dropsical woman, much swol- 
len (48). 

[This combination of but two details, a woman and a dropsical 
condition, presents too much opportunity for chance coincidence. But 
the identification is made more plausible from the fact that Kitty, the 
daughter of the first Mrs. Bassett, was very possibly the one referred 
to just before, and by the fact that the sitter, whose ring the psychic 
was holding, helped care for her dropsical cousin, the first Mrs. B.] 


6. Mr. Bassert’s Moruer (dead) 
Correct: 

With seal given Mr. Bassett by his mother: an old lady with old- 
fashioned black silk lace mitts places her hand over the package con- 
taining the seal, smiles and looks pleased (33) [a very significant 
connotation ]. 


7. Mrs. Bassett’s Moruer (dead) 
Correct: 

With Mr. Bassett’s quarter-dollar: a woman in black in an old- 
fashioned picture, hair smooth on temples, tight waist and white collar 
(25). With Mrs. Bassett’s opal ring: some one who died with 
pneumonia (49). 


Indeterminate: 


With Mr. Bassett’s quarter-dollar: some one posing with right hand 
on breast (23) [very doubtful ascription ]. 

[The objects presented, being objects then or formerly worn by 
Mrs. B., might be competent to attract her mother; and one allusion, 
that of death by pneumonia, is immediately followed by what could be 
a partial description of Mrs. B.’s father. | 


8. Mrs. Bassert’s FarHer (dead) 
Correct: 

With Mrs. Bassett’s opal ring: an elderly man, with a thick beard 
coming down to a designated point, his face superposed on that of 
Mrs. B. (50). 

| The identification, based on too meager a description, gains from 
the fact that the passage comes directly after a statement which ap- 
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plies to the mother. Whether there is any significance of relationship 
in the superposition cannot at present be determined. | 


9. Mrs. Bassert’s Cousin (dead?) 
Believed to be correct: 


With Mrs. Bassett’s ruby and pearl ring: picture of a young 
woman with black hair drawn back, bustle, tight basque, pointed in 
front, black lace mitts, full skirt behind, parasol (147). 

[Too much chance of accidental coincidence with an old-fashioned 
picture to be of any particular evidential weight. ] 


10. Mrs. Scoencx’s Faruer (dead) 


Correct: 


With Mr. Schenck’s pen and letter: another man [than Mr. 
Schenck, apparently], with grey hair, broad shoulders, fair complex- 
ion, round face, passed away several years ago (71). 

[ The description is common enough, but the identification acquires 
some little weight from the passage being found between passages ap- 
parently related to Mr. Schenck and Mr. Rollman, with whom Mrs. S.’s 
father had associated, in the house where the pen was used. “ Passed 
away several years ago ” is also pertinent, as he died four years before 
the sitting. | 


11. Mrs. Scoencx’s Mornuer (dead) 
Correct: 


With Mr. Schenck’s pen: a woman in a silk gown with a flowered 
design (53). , 

[ What little force this identification has is aided by the occurrence 
of the passage preceded and followed by details seemingly referring to 


Mrs. Schenck. | 


12. Mr. ScHencx’s Sister-1n-Law (living) 
Correct: 
With Mrs. Bassett’s bead necklace: a society woman about fifty 


years old, hair worn high, has much poise, has been to England and 
[the medium thinks] has met some of the nobility (133). 


Wrong: 


With Mrs. Bassett’s bead necklace: the woman’s hair worn 
plain (133). 


[ Not a strong identification, but one would expect the woman to be 
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connected either with Mr. Schenck or Mrs. Bassett, since the passage is 
sandwiched between passages seemingly referring to them, and nearly 
all the details do fit a person associated with Mr. S.] 


13. Mrs. Lewis (dead) 
With Mr. Bassett’s seal: “ Mrs. Lewis ” (39). 
[The slight weight of this name is in the connections. The object 
handled belonged to Mr. Bassett, and the passage comes after refer- 
ences to Mr. Bassett’s daughter Kitty, and to his wife the sitter. A 


Mrs. Lewis had been well known to all three, and she took much interest 
in Kitty. ] 


14. Jouwn (dead) 
With Mr. Bassett’s quarter-dollar: “John.” He must have 
thought a lot of the sitter, talks and advises her (20). 
[The sitter remembers two friends, both dead, named John, but as 


most people could, the identification with sitter, though it may be valid, 
has no evidential value. | 


The following identifications, probably, in general, less satisfactory 
than those which have preceded, with the exception of “ John,” have 
already been noted under other titles in the summary, being difficult to 
separate from the context about another person. They are isolated 
here for special attention. The uncertainty as to identity results from 
the scantiness of detail, a name more or less common in some cases 
being all that is found. Nevertheless the identifications are congruous 
to the objects respectively held, or to the context, or both, to a degree 
quite beyond what one would expect from chance. 


1. Mr. Mrrcnetty (dead) 
With Mr. Bassett’s quarter-dollar: a store and a bald-headed stout 
man selling something behind a counter (10). 
[The context is about the burning of Mrs. B.’s girlhood home in 
the Chicago fire. A stout bald-headed shop salesman, an intimate 
friend of the family, had a terrible and striking experience in that fire. ] 


2. Dororny (living?) 
With Mrs. Bassett’s opal ring: “I hear the name of Dor- 
othy ” (41). 
[There is no congruity to the object except that the Dorothy sup- 
posed to be meant must have seen it. But the name occurs in connection 
with the mention of a “man with brown eyes, with glasses, a profes- 
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sional man,” supposed to refer to the osteopathic doctor, who had a 


favorite patient named Dorothy. But as he did not have brown eyes, 
the identification is weak. | 


3. A Certrars Hussanp anp Wire (living) 
With the Schenck letter: sitter is going to hear of family troubles; 
a suspicious and jealous wife and a quick tempered husband (85). 
[ Mrs. B. did hear these things from Mrs. Schenck, to whom most 
of the context seems to refer, and they concerned the couple that she 
was living with. | 


4. Enpirn’s Step-Son (living) 
With jacket of Mrs. Ross, Edith’s mother: “ some one comes with 
a limb in a brace” (107). 
[This had been the case with Edith’s step-son, and the context is 
all relevant to Edith, and the object congruous. | 


5. A Woman Livine wirH Mrs. Bassett’s SIisTER 

With Mrs. Bassett’s necklace, part of whose beads the sister had 
worn: a woman from forty to fifty years old, prim, stern and dignified, 
who speaks sternly; the other and elderly woman [identified as Mrs. 
B.’s sister] smiles but reserves her opinion (112). 

[ All true and in the correct setting. If one had many acquaint- 
ances, one would be very likely to tally with the description, but the 
combination of that description and the correct characterization of her 
own reaction would not be so likely. | 


6. James (dead), BrorHer or Mrs. Ross 
With Mrs. Ross’s certificate: “ James ” (164). 
[Only the name, a common one, is given. But the context em- 
phatically describes Mr. Ross and the object was hers. She did have 
a brother named James. | 


7. Carrie (dead), CLosr Frienp or Mrs. Ross 
With Mrs. Ross’s certificate: “ Carrie ” (166). 
[Only the name. But it is a fact that Mrs. Ross had a dear friend 


by that name—and, common though it is, this was not bound to be the § 


case—and that it came when an article owned by Mrs. Ross was held.] 


8. Nurse oF THE OstEopaTHic Docror (living) 


With the doctor’s glove: a trained nurse near a bed on which is 4 
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man; she is tall, nice, sweet and wholesome looking, with firm atti- 
tude (193). 

[This correct description of the only nurse who attended the 
doctor, since it comes in connection with an object which had belonged 
to him, makes the identification worthy, perhaps, of a higher 
classification. | 


9. Mr. Parmer (living) 

With Mr. Ross’s necktie: “1 get ‘ Palmer’ ” (226). 

[This identification is only a possible one. But it is a fact that 
Mr. Ross, whose necktie the medium held, and to whom the immediately 
following context might apply, had had extensive business and social 
relations with a man of that name. | 


10. Jane (probably dead), Cousin or Mrs. Ross 
With Mr. Ross’s necktie: simply the name “ Jane” (229). 
[The name is common. But the fact remains that the remarks 
called forth by Mr. Ross’s necktie were largely about his wife, and it 
happens that she did have a cousin named Jane. | 


11. Nowa (living), Frrenp or Mrs. Ross 

With Mr. Ross’s necktie: “ Nora” (230). 

[This is one of the weakest of the identifications. But it is a fact 
that much called forth by the article concerned Mrs. Ross, also that 
the identifications immediately conjoined concern friends of hers, and 
also that “ Nora” would be an easy auditory error for “ Nona,” the 
name of her intimate friend. | 


12. Mr. D—— (dead), Frienp or Mr. anv Mrs. Ross 
With Mr. Ross’s necktie: some one died with a “uric acid con- 
dition ” (231). 
[A very weak identification, but a possible one, considering the 
congruities of article handled and the context. A friend did suffer 
from this condition and must have died. ] 


DESCRIPTIVE PARTICULARS ABOUT CONCEALED 
PSYCHOMETRIC OBJECTS 
1. THe Quarter-DoLiaR 
(Wrapped so as to disguise nature and shape) 
Correct: 
The psychic felt as if drops of water were falling from the package 
and running down her finger (6) [the quarter was cleaned the previous 
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night, with water and soap]; some one likes the article, studies and 
handles it (14) [Mr. Bassett kept it as a charm, frequently took and 
looked at it, showed it to callers, etc.]; Mrs. B. has carried it dangling 
on her waist at an indicated spot (15) [on her watch chain]; psychic 
sees a star in connection with the package (16) [stars on the coin]; 
sees a round picture—picture in a round frame—in connection with 
the package (31) [head of Liberty, surrounded by the circular raised 
rim of the coin]. 


2. Mrs. Ross’s CertiFIcaTE 
(Within two envelopes ) 
Correct: 

** She opens it so, first one side, then the other ” (150) [Mrs. Bas- 
sett took certificate from envelope, afterwards, and found that it 
necessarily had to be opened as described |; medium has impression of 
water or glue (152) [the seal on the certificate, half detached, had 
been fastened by glue]. 

[But “water or glue” could apply to the envelope also. These 


items of description are of value much inferior to those in relation to 
the quarter-dollar. | 


Wrong: 


* Deed ” (149) [unless the psychic used the word in a broader 
sense than it strictly bears. The document was like a deed in that it 
was a formal one conveying a right]. 


3. THe JACKET 


(Wrapped into small compass, in heavy brown paper ) 
Correct: 
A little jacket, arms sticking out in designated fashion (93) ; black 
and slips on easily (94). Presented at a later sitting and again 


wrapped: a jacket of light weight, wool, slips on easily, stretches and 
is of large size (209). 


SEEMINGLY DETACHED REFERENCES IMPOSSIBLE 
TO ASSIGN 


A business office, a man interested in Mrs. Bassett sitting at a desk 
thinking, a gate in the office (54), Lord and Taylor’s and Altman’s 
stores (55), George Walker (60), woman singing “ Give me the sun- 
shine of your smile” (115), Robert (140), figure of Justice, saying 
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“ justice to all” (171), Aunt Polly, and Florence, Italy (175), a man 
passed over and a consultation about him (214), Plaza Hotel (215). 


BRIEF DISCUSSION OF THE IDENTIFICATIONS OF PERSONS 


There can be no question that the most of the statements classified 
as referring to Mrs. Bassett, the sitter, really were intended for her, 
since the medium expressly said so. All that remains in her case, then, 
is to determine to what extent they correspond with the facts; and the 
most of them do, twenty-seven being correct or approximately so and 
but three known to be wrong. Whether or not the remaining identi- 
fications are convincing depends upon the number and weight of the 
statements properly applying to the several persons, as compared with 
the number and significance of the statements which do not apply to 
them, the balance tested by the calculus of chance probabilities. In- 
determinate statements cannot count either way. 

It appears to me that it must be evident to any person who has 
done much experimenting to determine the possibilities of guessing, that 
at least fifteen of the identifications are beyond logical dispute, that 
the preponderance in number and quality of the statements correctly 
describing physical and mental characteristics, relevant acts and 
events, etc., over those which do not apply, is entirely beyond what 
could be expected from chance coincidence. Attention is especially 
called to the cases of the Osteopathic Doctor, Mr. Schenck, Mrs. Ross, 
Edith, Kitty, Mr. Bassett and Mrs. Bassett. 

Passing over the cases of intermediate value, there are fifteen or 
twenty conjectural identifications which are, taken alone each by itself, 
very weak evidentially. If I had as many persons in mind and men- 
tioned but a few indeterminate particulars regarding each, or only a 
Christian name or surname, a hearer, though acquainted with the per- 
sons, could not be certain who they were, though he might conjecture. 
If, however, I added that the persons meant respectively were con- 
nected, directly or indirectly, with some specific material object, and 
if I also, in some cases, related them to other described persons, the 

conjectural identifications would take on some weight. This is exactly 
the situation in regard to the fifteen or twenty weakest identifications 
in the record under discussion. Were this list of the most doubtful 
identifications all that the record dealt with, I should still be surprised 
that they could all be plausibly connected with the objects respectively 
held or the context or both, and that in the entire record only three 
personal references (not counting a very few remarks not assigned but 
which would be true of a number of more or less relevant persons, like 
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“a man passed over and a consultation about him,” 214), “ George 
Walker ” (60), “ Robert ” (140), and “ Aunt Polly ” (175), utterly 
refuse to fit into the frame. 


Vill 


OBJECTS HANDLED BY THE PSYCHIC, WITH SUMMARY OF 
THE STATEMENTS WHICH THEY, APPARENTLY, EDUCED 


In twelve sections, corresponding with the number of the objects 
held, we now summarize the results which respectively followed the 
reception of the objects. The figure in the brackets following the name 
of an object is that of the place in the record (Journals of October and 
November) where the corresponding full material begins. 

As the reader goes on he should carefully observe in each succes- 
sive heading what person or persons had owned or most handled the 
object and compare with the comment made at the foot of the same 
section, just before another title is reached. For example, in connec- 
tion with No. 1, he should note that the quarter-dollar had long been 
carried by Mr. Bassett, and after his death worn and kept by Mrs. 
Bassett, and then observe that all the elicited remarks of the medium 
while the concealed object was in her hands are applicable to Mr. and 
Mrs. Bassett, their friends, and to the object itself. 

It must be understood, however, that at times an object was still 
retained after another one was received, and sometimes taken into her 
hands and commented upon, as at 31, 59, 67 and 70 of the detailed 
record. Particularly, Mr. Schenck’s pen and letter seem to have been 
handled together, after the latter was received. 


1. A Quarrer-Dotiar, Formerty Treasurep sy Mr. Bassett, anv 
For A Time Worw By Mrs. Bassett [1—] 


Wrapped so that identity and shape were unrecognizable. 


Impression of a dead man, very glad to see Mrs. B., and several cor- 
rectively descriptive features ; reference to a line of Poe’s Raven, which 
Mr. B. often quoted [“ Nora” and “ blackboard ”]; passage fitting 
Mr. B.’s brother, dead; a number of particulars to a degree descriptive 
of Mr. B.’s daughter Kitty; particulars suited to an organist and 
clergyman, and applicable to Mr. Schenck, dead ; Chicago fire, an early 
experience of Mrs. B., and a man connected with it; Mrs. B.’s having 
eyes examined, (two passages) ; reference to a paralytic stroke, such 
as Mr. B. suffered shortly before his death; reference to force, suitable 
to Mr. B.; digression to Dr. Prince pondering; several passages cor- 
rectly descriptive of the concealed object itself; reference to a “ strong 
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Masonic influence ” about Mrs. B., her husband having been an active 
Mason; some one worried about Mrs. B.’s environment; undetermined 
“ John,” the name of several deceased friends of the Bassett family, 
as would probably be the case; advice to Mrs. B. to use her powers, try 
writing article, etc.; reference to Mrs. B.’s nephew, dead; doubtful 
reference to Mrs. B.’s mother, dead; passage suitable to a friend of 
Mrs. B., Miss Watson, living, (following one assigned to Mrs. B.’s 
mother) ; a more likely reference to Mrs. B.’s mother; reference suited 
to Mrs. Schenck; influence of schools, professional people, etc., about 
Mrs. B. (two passages) ; effort to make Mrs. B. comfortable with stool. 

All the passages are relevant to Mr. and Mrs. Bassett and their 
relatives and friends; and the object itself. 


2. Seat Formerivy 1x A Rinc Given By Mr. Bassetr’s MorHer To 


Him, Hanptep Mvcu sy Mrs. B. [30—] 
Wrapped so to appear larger and of a different shape 


Reference to a pin, suitable to Mr. B.; something for which he 
would apologize, suitable to an incident connected with Mr. B.; slight 
description fitting Mrs. B.’s mother, dead; reference to [Ella] Louise 
and Annie, sisters of Mrs. B., dead; slight description of Mrs. B.’s 
habits, suitable; passage descriptive of Mr. B.’s daughter Kitty, dead; 
reference to unsettled condition around Mrs. B.; reference to Miss 
Lewis, name of a friend of the Bassett family, dead. ) 

All the passages are applicable to Mr. and Mrs. Bassett and their 
relatives and friends. 


3. Mrs. Bassett’s Opat Rinc, THE Opat Formerty Set witn An- 
OTHER, THE LATTER GIVEN IN A Pry TO Mrs. Bassett’s NIEcE 
(Mr. Ross’s Daucutrer), Marcaret, Deap. Worn 
BY Mrs. B. [40—] 

Handed to psychic openly. 

Passage supposed to be descriptive, to a degree, of Margaret; a 
professional man and Dorothy, supposed to be a doctor, dead, and his 
favorite patient, Dorothy, living; prediction about Mrs. B. and an 
unevidential warning to her; description of Mrs. B.’s physical symp- 
toms, correct; reference to Mrs. B.’s New England ancestors; possible 
reference to Kitty; reference to a dropsical woman, suitable to Kitty’s 
mother, Mrs. B.’s cousin; some one who died of pneumonia, as Mrs. 
B.’s mother did; descriptive details suitable to Mrs. B.’s father. 

All the passages are applicable to Mrs.- Bassett, and her relatives 
and friends. 
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4. Mr. Scuencx’s Pen [51—] 


Wrapped in such fashion as to be unrecognizable. 


Passage descriptive of Mrs. S. when younger, and one seeming to 
allude to a later period of ill health; woman attired in fashion which 
Mrs. S.’s mother, dead, affected ; allusion to gift of a necklace, and Mrs. 
S. had, to Mr. S.’s knowledge, been given one, which she still wears; 
possible reference to Dr. Prince’s office, but as likely to some other, 
more pertinent; [references to two New York stores]; hesitation to 
take the pen, corresponding to Mr. S.’s reluctance to write sermons. 
Reference repeated later; [George Walker ]. 

All the identifiable passages are applicable to Mr. and Mrs. 
Schenck. 


5. Axtso Hotps Mr. Scuencx’s LETTER, ror Some TIME IN THE 
PossEssion oF Mrs. Bassett [56—] 
In plain sealed envelope. 

Description suitable to Mr. S. when younger; reference to uniform, 
later defined as a black gown, such as Mr. S. wore when a Lutheran 
minister. [Man presiding with a gavel.]; description of a man at a 
desk, fitting Mr. S. and a photograph of him; possible reference to 
Mrs. S.’s school-contract ; word “ drowned,” pertinent to Mr. S., as he 
was witness of the “ General Slocum ” disaster; a very tall man owned 
both articles—correct; description of man who died “ several years 
ago,” suited to Mrs. S.’s father, who died five years earlier; description 
of illness and approximation to name of Rollman, dead, engaged to 
Mr. S.’s nurse; correct characterization of Mr. S.’s voice; correct 
statement that the man of the voice sat up in a bathrobe shortly before 
his death, with other correct particulars; correct slight description of 
a dog, “the grey-haired man,” and a library, suitable to Rollman’s 
dog and associated facts; slight but correct reference to Mrs. B.’s 
habits ; possible reference to Mrs. S. when younger; possible prediction 
of Mrs. B.’s death; incident relating to family Mrs. S. is with; some 
suitable advice to Mrs. S. and fit description of some of her character- 
istics (She had not been present.); several more intimations and 
items of advice which suited Mrs. S.’s situation; “ Teddy,” a very pos- 
sible auditory error for Mrs. S.’s name, Hetty; “ Martha,” name of 
nurse to Mrs. S.’s mother, dead; line of hymn, suited to a clergyman 
like Mr. S., who was doomed by disease to die; “ a beautiful spiritual 
influence,” suited to Mr. S.; hand from the grave reaches for the letter, 
with long fingers, Mr. S., dead, having had such fingers. 

Most of the passages applicable to Mr. and Mrs. Schenck and their 
connections; a few to Mrs. Bassett. 
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6. Worstep Jacket, Formerty Worn sy Mrs. Ross, anp GIVEN BY 
Her tro Her Sistrer-1n-Law, Mrs. Bassett, WHo 
Tuen Wore Ir [93—] 
Wrapped in heavy brown paper closely so to form a small bundle. 


Speaks of a jacket with its arms sticking out in a fashion, which 
is the fact; mentions correct color black, and correctly says it goes on 
easily; says that some one is glad for Mrs. B. to have it “ because it 
was mine.” 'The statement suits the facts, and the language is like the 
dead Mrs. Ross. Prediction regarding Mrs. B.; description of a pic- 
ture like one which Mrs. Ross had of relatives, not particularly 
evidential. 

Passages applicable to Mrs. Ross and her relatives, to Mrs. Bassett 
and the object itself. 


[From Note 97 to Note 110 no object used. Verbiage does not 
seem to change in character. | 


7. Mrs. Bassetr’s NEcKLACE oF BLUE BEAps AND Buack JET BEaps. 
Tue Former NECKLACE WITH THE SAME Brack Beaps Hap 
Aso Bren Worn sy Mrs. B.’s Sister [111—] 


Asked for by medium and given her openly. 


Physical description fitting Mrs. B.’s sister, and advice attributed 
to her which she actually gives; apparent description of certain rela- 
tions between Mrs. B.’s sister and a lady she lives with; reference to 
fashions and styles, suited to Mrs. B.’s contemporaneous occupation; 
reference to the New England coast where Mrs. B. and her sister 
once spent a vacation; another descriptive reference suiting Mrs. B.’s 
sister, and advice such as she gives; a robed man (Mr. Schenck) shows 
solicitude about Mrs. B.’s side and hip (She is lame but with no 
indication that the trouble is in her hip.) ; psychic correctly locates 
and describes the hip difficulty; robed man coupled with the word 
“doctor,” and Mr. Schenck actually did study medicine; a man who 
had hemorrhage of the brain and paralysis on one side, who shows an 
interest in Mrs. B.—this fits her husband; a reference to a doctor with 
a sweet voice who bends over Mrs. B., suited to her osteopathic phy- 
sician who is dead; mention of a lady with a sweet face, behind a 
counter, suitable to the osteopathic physician’s fiancée; ** Boots, boots, 
boots,” relevant to the trouble the lady had with her feet and the help 
the doctor gave her in finding boots to suit her; reference to a clergy- 
man in a small country church, such as Mr. Schenck’s was, and another 
mention of a black gown and of his beautiful character; a picture of 
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him putting something around Mrs. B.’s neck, perhaps symbolical of 
his gratitude for her services to him; a picture of a Bible and the same 
minister pointing out passages to Mrs. B., and they had often talked 
of the Bible; mention of Lutherans wearing black robes, Mr. S. having 
formerly been, in fact, a Lutheran; a prediction that Mrs. B. is to 
grow thinner, which is already becoming fulfilled; a reference to the 
humorous side of the minister’s character; the middle name, George, 
given; a description which would fit his sister-in-law; another reference 
to fashions of dress. 

All passages but one doubtful one applicable to Mrs. Bassett, her 
relatives (particularly her sister) and her friends. 


8. Mrs. B.’s Rusy anv Peart Rivne [135—] 
Given medium openly. 

Prediction of hearing something to Mrs. B.’s advantage in about 
two weeks, something of that sort occurred in about three weeks; 
picture of a dog in connection with Mrs. B., correct for her childhood, 
not since; a living woman and very young child, fits niece of Mrs. B., 
now much in thoughts of latter; [several unintelligible or irrelevant 
phrases. “I want to sell these things,” “ Robert,” etc.]; sees some 
one pushing books to Mrs. B., one with a green cover—a friend had 
lent her several books, one with a green cover; reference to a hospital, 
followed by one to a young man of humorous and teasing disposition, 
suited to the osteopathic doctor; attempt to describe Mrs. B.’s jewelry, 
an opal mentioned; and she has an opal ring. Another article rather 
minutely and aptly described; description of an incident connected 
with an early love affair of Mrs. B.’s, with some verisimilitude; a pic- 
ture of a woman dressed in the style of an earlier day, and Mrs. B. re- 
members such picture of a relative, as would be likely; says Mrs. B. 
doesn’t worry much, which is true. 

All identifiable passages applicable to Mrs. Bassett and her friends. 


9. CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP IN “ DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLU- 
TION,” Wuicu Hap BELoncep To Mrs. Ross, Wire or 
Mrs. B.’s Broruer [149—] 


In a sealed envelope, contents unknown to Mrs. B., except that it was 
a document which Mrs. Ross prized. 

“ Deed.” [Wrong, unless the psychic uses the word with too broad 

a significance. The document is like a deed in that it conveys 4 

right.]; hands reach out for document. A reddish mark on one side 

of a woman’s face; true of Mrs. Ross; picture of the woman opening 

the package by a method Mrs. B. afterward found a necessary one; & 
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kind of self-sacrifice, characteristic of Mrs. Ross; psychic has an im- 
pression of water or glue from the package; the seal was fastened to 
the certificate with glue; more about a religious and philanthropic 
nature fitting Mrs. Ross; a number of particulars about some man and 
his environment, applicable to Mr. Ross; a number of particulars re- 
garding the physical and mental characteristics of the gowned man, all 
applicable to Mr. Schenck; a hint of turning back to the subject left, 
and the word “ Ada,” which was Mrs. Ross’s name; particulars which 
would be reminiscences of Mrs. Ross’s.marriage and early married life; 
the word “ James,” which was the name of a brother of Mrs. Ross, 
dead; a hint of too heavy responsibilities, such as really broke down 
Mrs. Ross’s health; the word “ Carrie,” the name of a dear friend of 
Mrs. Ross, dead; description corresponding to that of Edith, Mrs. 
Ross’s daughter, living, and declared to be so; in connection with a 
reference to a coaxing manner, like that of Edith’s sister Margaret, 
come the words “ Mother ” and “ Margaret,” as if to signify the pres- 
ence of Mrs. Ross and her daughter; then come an apparently satirical 
utterance of Mrs. B.’s assumed name, and “ Hoo-hoo,” a call which 
Margaret had been accustomed to give; “ Greetings, mother dear,” 
applicable to Margaret’s living sister Edith, who had a young child; 
[an unintelligible reference to the conventional figure of Justice]; the 
picture of a young woman, very happy, as Edith was in the possession 
of the baby; references to Mrs. B.’s disposition, etc., probably justi- 
fed; a number of particulars about a woman, really descriptive of 
Edith, who is pictured as telling Mrs. B. of her happiness, as she really 
does in letters; [unrecognized references to “ Aunt Polly,” and “ Flor- 
ence, Italy ”]; sentiments ascribed to the man with the gown (Mr. 
Schenck), which are like him; a number of particulars which fit a living 
woman friend of Mrs. B.; others which fit a woman with whom Mrs. 
B.’s sister lives, and whom Mrs. B. often meets; a more doubtful refer- 
ence to some other person, whom Mrs. B. thinks she can place among 
those whom she meets; a possible reference to Kitty. 

All the passages down to the reference to Mrs. Bassett’s disposition, 
and one after it, are applicable to Mr. and Mrs. Ross and their rela- 
tives and friends. Thereafter all assignable passages are applicable 
to Mrs. Bassett and her sister and friends. 


10. Lerrer sy Fiancrr or Osteoratuic Doctor, WRITTEN TO 
Mrs. B. [18la—] 
In an envelope, unseen by psychic. 
“Yes, yes,” which coincides with the first word of the letter; some 
one with morbid symptoms, correct for the doctor; hint that Mrs. B. 
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went to the person, as she was in the actual habit of doing; picture of 
a young man. The doctor was young and both the fiancée and Mrs. 
B. have a photograph of him; the gowned man tears the letter into 
pieces; a woman carrying a load; fits the fiancée; evidential but not 
reported medical advice to Mrs. B.; a woman pleased to get a letter 
from Mrs. B. perhaps referring to the pleasure Mrs. B.’s next letter 
will give the fiancée. 


All the passages are applicable to the doctor, his fiancée, and Mrs. 
Bassett. 


11. Gtove or THE OstTEoPATHIC Doctor, AFTERWARDS IN PossEs- 
sion OF His Fiancee [187—] 


Given unrecognizably concealed in a paper. 


Excited and worried. The Doctor worried about his health and 
also about the lady, should he die; a man puts a string of beads about 
a woman’s neck. [He did not do this, though the statement may be 
symbolical]; another reference to worry, coupled with mention of a 
man and woman very close to each other; a number of descriptive de- 
tails, correct for the Doctor; the woman gets depressed; true of the 
fiancée ; a bookcase on a side wall, corresponding with a gift from the 
fiancée to the Doctor; a man on a bed with a nurse described as fits 
the actual nurse; correct reference to sudden death; reference to his 
sentimental feeling relating to the bookcase; a hand “ that means busi- 
ness,” a reference suitable to an osteopathic doctor; a number of minor 
points, true to the doctor; “I want to put my hands into something 
like this.” [ Arms covered and folded ” not understood]; reference 
to shortening of shirt-sleeves, which the lady did for the doctor several 
times; the object held correctly said to be his; “ Please pass it back 
where it belongs,” a correct intimation that the glove did not belong 
to Mrs. B. 


All passages are relevant to the doctor and his fiancée. 


6. Tue Jacket Wuicu Hap BEtoncep To Mrs. Ross, Since Worn 
BY Mrs. B. [209—] 


Second time presented. Concealed. 


A possibly true but not evidential picture of a woman washing out 
some garment, etc. Also correct particulars about the jacket. 


12. Mr. Ross’s Necxtiz [210] 


Given unrecognizably wrapped. 


“Hands ” reaching out for the object, and a purported message to 
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the owner, said to be the dearest to the communicator; that the latter 
has tried to come into contact with him but has been met by a blank 
wall, Mr. Ross being an agnostic on the subject; [“‘ Something grey. A 
white sweater,” unintelligible, and incorrect if intended to apply to the 
article, which is unlikely from its size]; message continues with the in- 
tensity characteristic of Mrs. Ross; details about a surgical operation, 
such as Mrs. Ross’s daughter had lately undergone when her baby was 
born; reference to blue eyes, such as the baby has; description of a 
scarf-pin, somewhat similar to one owned by Mr. Ross; [a man who 
died after a consultation. Unexplained]; [reference to Plaza Hotel. 
Unexplained]; description of a room similar to Mr. Ross’s room; de- 
scription of physical and mental traits of a woman, all true of Mrs. 
Ross; statement that she looks some like Mrs. B., but is stouter,—true; 
description of the same woman when younger, giving color of her hair, 
age in Civil War period, etc., correctly; statement that she belongs to 
an old American family, which is true. Other correct references to her 
character; description of a man in Civil War uniform, and intimation 
that he may be the woman’s brother,—Mrs. Ross had three brothers 
who served in that war, but it is not now possible to test the descrip- 
tion; reference to “ Palmer,” the name of a living man whom Mr. Ross 
had intimate relations with before Mrs. Ross died; reference to a man 
and ** white teeth ” which are “ loose,’—Mr. Ross has false teeth; 
“ Jane,” the name of a cousin of Mrs. Ross, probably dead; “ Nora,” 
nearly right for Nona, name of a dear friend of Mrs. Ross, still living; 
reference to some one who died with a uric trouble,—Mr. and Mrs. Ross 
had considerable relations with a man who had this in an advanced 
stage, and must almost certainly be dead now. 

All passages which are intelligible can be connected with Mr. and 
Mrs. Ross, their family and friends. 





BRIEF DISCUSSION OF THE RELATION OF OBJECTS HELD 
TO STATEMENTS ELICITED 


It must be now quite evident that there is such asrelation. Gener- 
ally speaking, an object which had been owned or prevailingly used by 
certain persons brought forth remarks which apply to those persons 
and their associations. The quarter-dollar formerly owned by Mr. 
Bassett and afterward worn by his wife brought statements pertinent 
to those persons and their relatives and friends. Mr. and Mrs. Bassett 
are the center of this group, not Mr. and Mrs. Schenck or Mr. and 
Mrs. Ross. The necklace which Mrs. Bassett had worn brings a group 
centering around her. The letter by the osteopathic doctor, which had 
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been long in Mrs. Bassett’s possession, gave facts about him and his 
fiancée and Mrs. Bassett. The doctor’s glove, owned since his death 
by the fiancée, gave facts regarding these two. 

Whether by rousing telepathic communication from the living or 
by stimulating communication from the dead, some law seems to have 
been in operation, and a law related in some fashion to the object. If 
telepathy from the living, it was not limited to the sitter, who did not 
know many of the facts afterward verified. It would need to be a 
telepathy that went out to Mrs. Schenck in another part of New York, 
to the friend in Philadelphia, to the brother in California, etc. 

There comes a rather abrupt transition in the passages apparently 
elicited by Mrs. Ross’s certificate which is, superficially, puzzling. If 
objects called up impressions of facts congruous to the experiences and 
memories of the persons who owned them, why should Mrs. Ross’s cer- 
tificate, newly sent from California and not directly handled after its 
arrival, suddenly begin to bring forth facts about Mrs. Bassett and 
her connections? 

It will be remembered that the psychic had held in her hands Mrs. 
Bassett’s necklace and ring before taking Mrs. Ross’s certificate. It 
will also be remembered that in an earlier sitting it is recorded that 
after the psychic had received Mr. Schenck’s letter she again took up 
his pen. My guess would be that the sitter forgot to report that at 
the point of the transition referred to the psychic again took up the 
necklace or ring of Mrs. Bassett, thus accounting for the sudden 
change in the application of the remarks. But this is only a guess. 
All we can say is that there appears to be a relation between the objects 
handled and the statements made not due to normal knowledge and 
transcending the possibilities of chance. 


IX 


APPARENT RECOGNITION OF OBJECTS BY COMMUNICATORS 


The quarter-dollar charm prized by Mr. Bassett (dead): a man 
who has passed oyer, who is very glad to see Mrs. Bassett, and to whom 
the object belonged (2), etc.; likes this article in this package, studies 
it, handles it with care (14). 

The seal which had been given to Mr. Bassett by his mother (both 
dead): gives the psychic, who often speaks of imputed feelings of the 
communicator as her own, they being apparently expressed through her 
organism, “ a feeling of reverence and respect ” (32). This would be 
appropriate to the son in respect to an object presented by his loved 
mother. Then “a lady wearing old-fashioned silk lace mitts ” places 
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; f her hand over the package, “smiles and looks pleased” (33). This 

| — also is a very congruous touch. 

Mrs. Bassett’s ring containing an opal, the mate of which had been 

| given by Mrs. B. to her niece Margaret: immediately upon its reception 

come “I see a girl, tall and slender, standing and looking at you. She 

reaches out to you, she wants you, she loves you. She is pulled down 

on one side, hair parted in the middle” (40). As far as it goes, this 

describes Margaret, except that the cancer with which she was af- 
flicted on one side did not drag her body downward. The expression 
might refer to the drawing sensation of the cancer. At any rate, the 
description is like enough to suggest that Margaret appeared in recog- 
f — nition of the opal which was the mate and duplicate of the one 
1 § given her. 

Mr. Schenck’s pen which he had used to write all his sermons, and 
s — aletter by him (dead): a hand stretches out toward the pen but hesi- 
1 — tates as though it had no right to it (59). This is thought possibly 
significant in view of Mr. Schenck’s dislike of writing sermons. There 
. | comes a picture of the man whose description is Mr. Schenck’s (64), 
t — with manuscript before him (65).. This might be significant of recog- 
t — nition that the object was his pen. Again a hand reaches out and is 
p = “reluctant ” to take the pen, though not the letter. And now it is 
t — specified that the hand is from the grave and has long fingers (67), 
e — which was the case with Mr. Schenck. Soon it is categorically and 
n — correctly affirmed that a very tall man owned both articles (70). 
3s. — Finally “ the man says ‘ Hold on tight to these two articles. Treasure 
s — them’” (81). This is appropriate to the way the articles were 
d §— regarded. 

Jacket formerly worn by Mrs. Ross and after her death given to 
Mrs. Bassett and worn by her: after a correct description of the con- 
cealed jacket, come the words “I see some one putting it on you and 
patting you on the back. Some one is glad you have it. Some one 
says, ‘ You’ll take care of it and appreciate it because it was mine.’ 
n — The hands pat you” (94). The action and language as well as the 
m — earlier words “ This has been used by warm hands” (93), probably 
»s | implying a sympathetic nature, emphatically suit Mrs. Ross. 

Mrs. Bassett’s bead necklace: this had never been owned by any 
h & person now deceased, but a part of the beads had been worn by Mrs. 
ie & B.’s living sister. All that,is said implying any person connected is 


— a’ a Tar 


al 





r — “Some one holds these beads and hugs them ” (113), and the immediate 
ye FH context seems to refer to the living sister. 
od Mrs. Bassett’s ruby and pearl ring: this appears to have been Mrs. 


Bassett’s exclusive possession. Accordingly, there is no sign of pos- 
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session of or particular interest in it on the part of any spirit. On the 
contrary the psychic expressly says to the sitter, “ With this ring I 
get your influence ” (138), and “I get your influence, holding this 
ring.” The significance of this must not be exaggerated, as the pre- 
sumption would be that the ring, given openly, belonged to Mrs. B. 
But the medium could not know that it had not formerly belonged to a 
deceased person. 

Certificate of membership in the “ Daughters of the Revolution,” 
which had belonged to Mrs. Ross (dead): immediately, on presentation, 
the psychic said “I see two hands reaching out from behind me very 
eagerly for this package,” and directly afterward a reddish mark on 
one side of the face which Mrs. Ross had prominently borne is men- 
tioned (14), while the characterization which follows emphatically 
fits her. 

Letter written to Mrs. Bassett by the fiancée of the osteopathic 
doctor: on receiving it the psychic said “I get ‘ Yes, yes’” (181a), 
which word happens t6 be the first in the concealed letter. Then im- 
mediately follow remarks which apply to the doctor in his last illness, 
but no sign of recognition by him, and indeed he never saw the letter, 
since it was written after his death. 

Glove which had been worn by the osteopathic doctor (dead), after- 
ward kept by his fiancée: in a series of statements nearly every one of 
which pointedly apply to the doctor and his sweetheart, or friend: 
“Two hands stretch out over my shoulder for this object. I see a 
hand, a good firm hand, it means business. There is great confidence 
in that hand” (198-199), which remarks not only imply recognition 
on the part of somebody, but also correctly describe the shapely, firm, 
trained hand of this osteopath. Apparently taking on the feelings 
of the communicator, the psychic said “I want to put my hands into 
something like this ” (204). After further particulars applying to the 
doctor comes the categorical statement “ He reaches out for the pack- 
age; it is his” (207). Finally the sitter is told that it is a memento, 
and that she is to pass it back where it belongs (208) [to the fiancée]. 

Necktie of Mr. Ross: the first words roused are these, “ Two hands 
reach out for this” (210), and if they implied that the object had 
belonged to a person now dead, as one would at first think, they would 
be in error. But in the next paragraph we learn that the implication 
is quite the contrary. “I want to reach fromethe other side, to reach 
the person who owns this package, and if I could only raise my body 
from the grave and reach you, I would.” ‘There follow remarks cor- 
rectly implying that the owner of the article is a man, one not in 
sympathy with spiritistic philosophy, and the one dearest to the com- 
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municator, presumably Mrs. Ross, whose jacket had been presented 
directly beforehand. 


It is very noteworthy that every object which had belonged to a 
deceased person roused signs of recognition, either expressly ascribed 
to a particular person, or describing one, or both, and that no object 
which had exclusively belonged to Mrs. Bassett roused apparent pro- 
prietary claims “ from the other side.” It is also of interest that the 
opal, though it appropriately brings no claim of ownership, yet did 
bring a descriptive picture, apparently of Margaret, who had owned 
its mate. One object, belonging to the living only, Mr. Ross’s necktie, 
brings a strikingly appropriate recognition, but expressly as of an 
object pertaining to the living. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS 


BY HELEN C. LAMBERT 


“The notes on Current Periodicals are strictly documentary. We leave to the 
periodicals and the authors the entire responsibility for their observations and inter- 
pretations. The purpose of this summary is. purely and simply, to keep our readers 
in touch with the movement of psychical research throughout the world. 


The May-June number of the Revue Métapsychique contains an article 
by Dr. Geley, describing the methods by which Erto’s tricks were exposed. 
This is most instructive. Dr. Geley again urges investigators not to waste 
time in studying minor phenomena. He repeats that a perfect control which 
eliminates all possibility of fraud is difficult to achieve in the case of minor 
manifestations but that a very simple control may be adequate in the case of 
more complex phenomena which could not be fraudulently produced under 
given conditions. 

M. Pascal Forthuny, as editor of the “ Foreign Chronicle” column, con- 
tinues to recetve reports of experiments in Human Radiation and Psychic 
Photography, indicating that interest in these branches of investigation does 
not wane. 

The Occult Review, October, publishes an article by Mrs. Travers-Smith, 
the English medium, in which she deplores the lack of literary value of most 
automatic writings. These, she thinks, are largely colored by the mentality 
‘f the medium and she reminds us that this is rarely of a high order. Mrs. 
Travers-Smith suggests that some automatic writer should make a systematic 
effort to obtain script of creative literary value. Why should Mrs. Travers- 
Smith not continue this attempt since she herself is a woman of culture and 
has obtained something of value? The theme of her article is a comparison 
between “inspirational” mediumistic writing, and the inspired writings of 
genius. She says that one marked difference between them is in the much 
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greater speed of the automatic writer. She also finds more indication of 
external influence in the automatic script. Mrs. Travers-Smith says that 
two possible explanations are equally applicable to automatic writing and the 
creative work of genius: The writer may be controlled by external influences, 
or he may merely be using the full capacity of his mind. She says that by 
this she does not mean that while the conscious mind is dormant the uncon- 
scious is surging to the surface; but that, normally, we use only a portion of 
the mind; and that in semi-conscious or unconscious states it may be com- 
pletely liberated by the imagination. This is not clear to me. Nothing is 
said as to what the subconscious (or unconscious) mind may be doing during 
these periods of “ semi-conciousness ” or “ unconsciousness.” Perhaps I am 
feeling unduly sensitive on the subject of the unconscious, or subconscious, 
since reading M. Jules Dubois’ article in the October Forum. 

This is called “ The Advent of the Super-Conscious.” To laymen who, 
like myself, have painfully and laboriously arrived at what we hoped was 
a faint apprehension of the meaning of these terms—conscious and subcon- 
scious—and who have learned to look to the subconscious for our best im- 
pulses and inspirations; it is a distinct shock to find that M. Dubois defines 
this portion of our being as a blind force, terrible and destructive if un- 
leashed, but a willing slave when properly controlled by the “ Super- 
Conscious.” 

One thinks enviously of the Theosophist who is able confidently to 
pigeon-hole his various emotions and impulses. To an orderly mind these 
seem more easily controlled or directed if we can imagine them as belonging 
in properly labelled compartments. They may escape from them unsun- 
moned, but at least one might shut them up again more easily if sure where 
they belonged. Freud would have known at once which impulse belonged in 
the box with that burnt pudding of our childhood and would unhesitatingly 
have shut it away for all time. 

But now, beguiled by M. Dubois’ exquisite prose and his pure and noble 
thoughts; bewildered by Mrs. Travers-Smith’s two possibilities; we find our- 
selves tossing about upon waves of Semi-consciousness, Unconsciousness, 
Subconsciousness and Super-consciousness. We grasp desperately at the 
life-line thrown by Dr. Osty. It is harsh to the touch but imparts a certain 
sense of security. The following passages from M. Dubois’ article should 
be framed and hung over the desks of those who, having had a glimpse of 
some radiant thing, have allowed the memory of it to grow dim and have 
again lapséd into doubt: 

“We have been witnesses of unknown marvels and participators in the 
Super-Conscious powers, each of us, at least once in the course of our days. 
Alas! Our humdrum life seizes us again. We forget because we yield to 
the temptation to forget, and we doubt. . . . Little by little, that which was 
and is supreme reality fades away into a delusion, and the actual delusion be- 
comes the unique reality. ' 

But such is not the conclusion drawn by the man of character to whom 
this experience did not come in vain. To him the revelation was not a sur- 
prise, because he had long been prepared to receive it. Even though that ex- 
perience should be granted him but rarely, or but once, he holds to it, and 
will never be wholly severed from it. The vision, for its part, will be faith- 
ful to him; the vision, which is a power arisen within him, maintained and 
fed by perseverence and faith.” 

In the October number. of Psyche Prof. Laignel-Lavastine discusses 
“Freud, Freudism and the Freudians.” The article is very satisfying in its 
sane and dispassionate criticism. In the section called “ Foreign Intelligence” 
is a letter from Rudolph Tischner on recent developments of psychical re- 
search in Germany. He states that the interest displayed by so great a 
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scientist as Hans Driesch has made a deep impression upon the public. This 
will readily be understood by those who read Prof. Driesch’s article in the 
Jan.-Feb. number of the Revue Métapsychique. His argument for the Direct- 
ing Idea in evolutionary biology ends thus: 

“ Vitalism can help to free Metapsychical Phenomena from their scientific 
isolation, and to reconcile us to them intellectually.” Prof. Driesch’s line of 
thought strongly supports that followed by Dr. Geley in “ From the Uncon- 
scious to the Conscious.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 
EDITED BY GEORGE H. JOHNSON, Sc.D. 


Shepherd’s Crowns. By Pame ta Grey. Basil Blackwell. Oxford. Second 

edition. 1923. Pp. 159. 

This is a book of brief but charming and heart-touching essays which seem 
to carry with them the pure, refreshing atmosphere of the rural district whose 
name they bear. Several of the essays, Dreams, Joan of Arc and The Aspects 
of Higher Spiritualism, are of particular interest to psychologists. The 
author’s touch is both facile and appreciative.—G. H. J. 


Life and Teaching of the Masters of the Far East. By Batrp T. SpPALpINc. 
California Press, San Francisco. 161 pages. 


This book will interest only those research workers who believe that an 
increasing knowledge of metapsychical laws may be useless, even dangerous, 
without corresponding spiritual development. One receives an impression 
that Troward must have been instructed by this same group of masters, whose 
teachings recall those of the Essenes. This likeness lends force to the 
author’s statement that existing records in a remote part of the Himalayas 
show that John the Baptist studied in this locality for several years. 

One statement seems a rational answer to the repeated query: “ Why are 
not communications from the discarnate of a more uniformly high order?” 
These masters say that bodily death releases the soul only to the psychic 
(mental) plane, and that it continues to function on the same spiritual plane 
as when in the body; that the more highly developed soul learns so to rarify 
the body that this gradually becomes less and less dense until it may be in- 
visible to those on a lower plane of consciousness. The soul may then 
function on higher spiritual planes and further incarnations and bodily 
deaths are no longer necessary. 

A clear distinction is made between Personality, (the evanescent Persona 
sadly alluded to by Osty) and the Individuality, which last these masters call 
the real surviving ego. 

Those who seek the esoteric interpretation of the Testaments will find 
Mr. Spalding’s book well worth their attention—HeELen C. LAMBERT. 
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—All contributions intended for the Journal should be addressed to the Editor. 
—All other correspondence should be addressed to the American Society for Psy- 
chical Research, 15 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
—All checks and remittances should be made payable to “Lawson Purdy, Treasurer.” 
—Associates, paying an annual fee of $5.00, receive the monthly Journal. Members, 
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Proceedings contain the longer reports. Inquiries for membership will be greatly 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE SOCIETY 


1. The investigation of alleged telepathy, visions and apparitions, 
dowsing, monitions, premonitions, automatic writing, and other forms of 
automatism (as speaking, drawing, etc.) psychometry, coincidental dreams, 
clairvoyance and clairaudience, predictions, physical phenomena (such as 
materialization, telekinesis, rapping and other sounds), and in short, all 
types of mediumistic and metapsychical phenomena. 

2. The collection, classification, study and publication of reports deal- 
ing with the phenomena designated above from first hand acquaintance and 
seemingly in good faith, Members especially, but also non-members, are 
asked to supply data or to give information where such may be obtained. 
Names connected with phenomena must be supplied, but on request these 
will be treated as sacredly and perpetually. confidential. 

8. The formation of a Library on all subjects embraced in psychical 
research, and bordering thereupon. Contributions of books and periodical 
files will be welcomed and acknowledged in the Journat. 

t. Encouragement of the formation of local groups in all parts of the 
country which will co-operate with and report to the American Society; and 
especially the enc ouragement of qualified individuals disposed to give atten- 
tion to investigation with like co-operation. 
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THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was incorporated 
under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American Institute 
for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing investi- 
gation in the fields of Psychical Research and Psycho-therapeutics. It is 
supported by contributions from its members and an endowment fund which 
now exceeds $225,000. The income of the Society only pays for the publi- 
cations and office expenses, but do¢s not enable the Society to carry on its 
scientific investigations. A much greater sum is required before this work 
can be carried forward with the initiative and energy which its importance 
deserves. The charter of the Society is perpetual. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under the control of the Board of Trustees, the char- 
acter and qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as in cases of other 
scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psycho-therapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following condensed draft. 








FORM OF BEQUEST 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organized under the Laws of New York, the 
Oe ro. oss arenes dollars,* in trust for the corporate purposes of 
such Society.” 





*In ease the bequest is real estate, or other specific items of property, they shonld be sufficiently 
described for identification. 





PUBLICATION FUND 


There is on hand considerable material valuable for publication, and 
more is being developed by the work of the Society, as well as being offered 
from outside sources, which should be made available for the members. 
Many important works being published abroad might be brought out in this 
country by the Society. The printing of such material is restricted for lack 
of sufficient funds. To meet this condition, the Society greatly appreciates 
any donations. Its usefulness to its members largely depends upon the 
extent and value of its publications. Valuable contributions, both foreign 
and American, can be made available. to the members of the Society and to 
the public by a slight increase in the funds at our disposal. 

Subscriptions should be plainly marked “ Publication Fund,” and mad: 
payable to the American Society for Psychical Research, 15 Lexington Ave., 
New York. 
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